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With choices like these, no wonder Pontiac’s 
the No. 1 medium-priced car. 


Pontiac’s New Grand Prix. (The big black 
vehicle, left.) People look at our Pontiac Grand Prix 
and the first thing that comes into their heads is luxury.' 
They’re right. At least partly. It's a very luxurious car. 

But Grand Prix is also a very sporty car. 

Now we don't toss around claims like that just be- 
cause Grand Prix has front bucket seats. There's more 
to it. 


The entire front passenger compartment is de- 
signed like a cockpit. The instruments and controls are 
built around the driver 


Totally. In fact, the front 
passenger has nothing 
to do but . . . well, sit 
back and be a pas- 
senger 

That's g reat d u ty 
in a Grand Prix. Be- 
cause many of the things that make G.P. sporty for the 
driver make life pretty soft for a passenger. 

Things like Wide-Track ride. A tuned suspension. 
Power front disc brakes. Variable-ratio power steering. 
The350-hp, 400-cu.-in. V-8. Long-wearing bias-belted 
tires. And the protection provided by the steel beam in 
each door. 

See how we've woven the sport and the luxury to- 
gether? It's a good point to remember. 

Especially if you should decide that the typical 
luxury car doesn't hold quite enough excitement 
for you. 


Pontiac's New Firebird Esprit. (The sleek, 
silver vehicle, also left.) Sports car fans everywhere 
will probably quake when we talk about a luxury sports 
car. So we'd better explain. We start with a great sports 
car. And we make it luxurious. But we also make sure 
the luxury never gets in the way of the sport. 

A case in point. Esprit's big-car ride. Since Esprit 
seats four, individually, there's room to raise the drive 
tunnel between the seats. Which provides room for 
rear suspension travel when you hit a bump. Which 
gives Esprit its luxurious big-car ride. 

Yet we didn't give up handling or performance. 
Esprit has a tuned suspension. A front stabilizer bar. 
Bias-belted tires. A 350 V-8. And Pontiac's Wide-Track. 

Esprit's dual person- 
ality holds true inside, 
too. The instrument 
panel is everything a 
sports buff could want. 
Easy-to-read cluster. 
Easy-to-reach controls. 
Yet the wood-grain vinyl accents look very rich. As do 
the knit vinyl and Morrokide seats. Plush stuff. 

The front bumper is made of Pontiac Endura. 
Endura is the resilient material that looks like painted 
metal but isn't. It resists pings, dings, chips and it 
won't rust. 

A luxury sports car. Nobody else has 
quite made it before. Which is why Firebird 
Esprit is the beginning of tomorrow. 




It’s worth a little to move up a lot. To a Wide-Track Pontiac. 

Trie Wide-Track Family lor '70; Grand Pr x. Bonneville. Executive. Catalina. GTO. LeMans Sport, LeMans. Tempest and Firebird. 



Lookout No.1... 



A |^ pr | BEN HOGAN CO. 


the Ben Hogan ball 
outperforms you! 


We knew we had a great 
ball! 

We wanted scientific 
proof. 

A series of objective tests* 
made on golf balls bought 
in golf professional shops 
proved the Ben Hogan 
Ball outperformed all 
those tested . . . including 
the # 1 selling ball! 

These test results 
summarized in the 


schematic diagram give 
conclusive proof that the 
Ben Hogan Ball 
consistently drives farther 
with greater accuracy 
and tighter dispersion 
patterns than any other 
ball tested. 

Conduct your own tests. 
Play several rounds with 
the Ben Hogan Ball. 

You’ll know which ball 
outperforms all the others. 


‘Dr Fred J. Dunkerley's report on tests available at your Golf Professional Shop. 





Victory, gentlemen, is assured and close at hand. 

As close as the nearest store that carries Campus in the U.S. or Canada. 
Your eyes will see the glory of some courageously styled sport coats. Like a 
land-of-Dixie 2-button glen plaid. Or a classic six-button, double-breasted 
white warp knit with Yankee-blue stripes. Or a rebellious six-button Edwardian. 

The time is nigh. Raise your sights. Campus is waiting. 

Campus Sweater & Sportswear Company, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

Campus is America’s biggest selling sportswear. 


THE INCREDIBLE AFTER-SHAVE THAT 
CONQUERED THE WORLD. 



You want to believe the history books? 

Or us. 

The books say Rome conquered the world with pitched 
attles and clashing swords. 

We say they did it with Bacchus. 

Bacchus, a remarkable after-shave that had the power 
d render men irresistible to women. 

Taking a tip from the legend of the Trojan horse, the 
:omans left huge bottles of Bacchus outside their enemies' 
ates. At dawn the town's defenders would drag the bottles 


inside their battlements and douse themselves with its con- 
tents. Within minutes, their womenfolk would pick up the 
scent. And soon, the city would be left undefended as the 
men found themselves with something better to do with thei r 
time than fight. At that moment, the Romans would march in 
and take over. And that, we insist, is how the Romans con- 
quered the world. 

If you don’t believe us and if you doubt the authenticity of 
ancient frescoes reproduced above, splash a little Bacchus 
on yourself. Then go out and conquer your own empire. 



After-shave. 


THE CONQUEROR. 
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Next week 

THE METS AND CUBS fight 
for first again amid speculation 
that New York may already 
have the best pitching staff 
ever. A jury of famed base 
ball names examines the claim. 


ROUGHING IT the easy way 
is the style of three million 
Li.S. families which motor into 
the vacation season with camp- 
ing vehicles. Robert Hand- 
ville paints choice campsites. 
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Remington’s 1970 models 
give you more time 
to worry about your business 


You shouldn't have to spend time worrying about machines that break 
down too easily and are too hard to fix. Or machines that are so sophisticated 
only specially trained operators can handle them. 

Remington believes in making your business life a lot simpler. So we 
make simpler machines. To solve problems. Not create them. 

Take our new Remington' 26 electric typewriter for example. It's the 
simpler typewriter. With features likeadrop-incartridgecarbon ribbon. Visible 
margin stops. Removable electric cord. It makes using electric typewriters 
practically carefree. 

Or take the new Remington' R-3 copier. Your original won't ever get stuck 
inside it because your original never goes inside it; it stays on top. And since the 
paper doesn't travel around inside, the Remington copier makes copies really fast: 
30 a minute. 

Then there's our new Remington' 170 offset duplicator. We took off all the 
buttons, levers, and cranks and left on one simple dial. One dial to control all 
your offset duplicating. So now anybody can run it. 

Or our new EDC-ID electronic calculator with the MOS memory circuit. 

It compresses the entire memory system of an electronic calculator into a 
single circuit. So now with fewerthingstogo wrong, fewerthingscangowrong. 

Call a Remington representative today and spend less time worrying about 
machines and more time worrying about your business. 

From copiers and calculators to typewriters and duplicators, we're making 
business work simpler by making business machines simpler to work. 


REMINGTON RAND 

OFFICE MACHINES DIVISION 

We're making business a lot simpler. 
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Dan Gurney and American Red Ball 

compare moving equipment. 


hwbau 


Dan Gurney, rated as one of the world's all-time greatest 
and most versatile racing drivers. 

I like to know I've got the best equipment on the track. 
That's why I build my own cars, the Eagles. We've found 
they give acceleration and cornering advantages. The more 
I know about my car, the better chance I have of winning. 
Racing for me is a matter of versatility. You must have dif- 
ferent engines and different cars for different races. That's 
why we're running a turbo-charged car at Indianapolis and 
a stock block engine in the road races. 

So far as technique is concerned, it differs from race to 
race. But one thing I've discovered in build'ng my own cars 
is that much of the race can be won on the drawing board. 
A well-engineered car and a top-notch driver form a com- 
bination that's mighty hard to beat." 


Tom Parker, American Red Ball New York Sales Office, a 
great American Red Ball agent. 

Our equipment is pretty important to us. Dan. That's why 
it's specially designed for American Red Ball. From our 40 
foot air-ride vans to furniture padding, we want the best . . . 
the best for us and the best for our customers. 

We also have to be versatile ... we always use special 
equipment like rollo-lifts, nylon logistic straps, and cartons 
designed for every need. But regardless of special equip- 
ment required, we use red carpet runners to protect the 
customer s rugs and floors. 

We've found a technique that's pretty hard to beat. too. 
Exclusive Red Carpet Service ... a combination of extra 
effort and years of experience that assures our customers 
a top-notch move." 


CALL 0 ' 

call AMERICAN RED BALL” <•> We've made moving a spectator sport. 

American Red Ball Transit Company, Inc. • International Headquarters. 200 Illinois Building. Dept. S. Indianapolis. Indiana 46204 • Our agents are in your Yellow Pages. 

Write us and enclose SI for an original full color 20” x 28" History ot Sports poster or see your local American Red Ball agent. 
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It’s where the reaj performance experts 
take their cars. 


The people who can't afford to fool 
around. Women. 

Women depend on their cars. To 
get their husbands to the 8: 15 And 
the kids to school. And themselves 
to the supermarket And the 
cleaners. And the bank. And the 
department stores. And here and 
there and everywhere. 


It gets to the point where a woman 
seems to spend half her waking 
hours behind the wheel of her car. 
And while she's there, she wants 
performance. That's where Phillips 
comes in. 

At Phillips, a woman gets the kind of 
high performance products that 
can keep her car running well. Like 
Phillips Trop-Artic Motor Oil, with its 
exclusive detergent additive. And 
Phillips Flite-Fuel Gasoline, which 


does every thing you'd expect of a 
high performance premium gasoline 
and then some.That'swhywecall 
it the Performance Stop. 

And that’s why you see so many 
real performance experts there. 


At Phillips 66 
it s performance 
that counts. 





One quality standard. This way we can put the same welding and 
cutting apparatus into our outfits that we make by the thousands 
for the professionals. Which means, we can sell these complete 
outfits for less. Our new Performer outfit lets 
you start looking like a professional for less 
than $100. And most of the people who buy it 

New Victor Performer outfits have everything Victor welding, cutting and heating outfits 
you need for welding, cutting, heating, braz- start with the light-duty Performer, include the 
ing, soldering, hard-facing, priming, straight- medium duty Super-Range and go up to the 
ening, etc. including torch and nozzles, heavy-duty Journeyman. You save money on 
cutting attachment and tip, balanced regula- all three at the place the professionals go . . 
tors for oxygen and acetylene, hose, goggles, your Authorized Victor Distributor. Victor 
lighter and 32-page guide. Welding & Cutting Division, Denton, Texas. 
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UiPTtW Distributors 
r#lr#fm_| have the best of 
everything in welding supplies, 
including the 3 Victor outfits! 

Illinois - American Cryogenics, Countryside; 
Burdett Oxygen Co. of Cleveland, Chicago; Chicago 
Welding Sales, Chicago; Joliet Welding Supply, 
Joliet; Kankakee Welding & Supply, Kankakee; 
Rockford Cylinder Gas, Rockford: U. S. Welders 
Supply, Skokie; Valley Welding Supply, Aurora; 
Victor Welding Supply. Chicago: Central Welding 
Supply, Quincy: D&R Welding Supply, Decatur, 
Streator; The Dailey Co.. Moline; Depke Welding 
Supplies. Danville; Gano Welding Supplies. Charles- 
ton; lllini Welding Supplies. Pekin: Mid East Sup- 
ply & Machine, Fairfield; Moore Welding Supply, 
Peoria; National Welding Supply, Bloomington; 
Pana Iron Store, Pana; R & R Welding Supply, 
Rock Island; State Welding Supply, Rosemont; 
Mineweld Inc., Benton; Indiana- Hobart Welder 
Sales & Eng., Gary; Burdett Oxygen Co, of Cleve- 
land, Beechgrove; Wayne Welding, Ft. Wayne; 
Indiana Oxygen. Indianapolis; The Hoprich Co.. 
Evansville, Johnson Welding Supply, Terre Haute: 
Industrial Welding Gases. Vincennes; tow a 
Cook's Welders Supply, Algona; Harry Alter and 
Son, Davenport; Engle Welding Equipment. Des 
Moines; Hansen Welders Supply, Clinton; Kessler 
Distributing Co.. Fairfield, Ottumwa; R & R Welding 
Supply. Des Moines; Sioux Machinery & Supply, 
Sioux City; Kansas - Allen Welding Equipment, 
Wichita; 8rown Welding Supply, Salina; Kansas 
Oxygen, Hutchinson; Knoll Welding Supply, Topeka; 
Mid America Welding Supplies, Ft. Scott; North- 
west Oxygen, Wichita; Plattner Welding Supplies. 
Coffeyville. Chanute; D. D. Richards Supply, Garnett; 
Michigan -Acme Welding Supply, Kalamazoo; 
Al's Welding Supplies, Jackson; American Cryo 
genics, Livonia; Ann Arbor Welding Supply, Ann 
Arbor; Burdett Oxygen Co. of Cleveland, Detroit: 
Ferguson Welding Supply, Benton Harbor; Genesee 
Welding Supply. Flint; Lake Welding Supply, 
Holland, Muskegon; Layman Welding Supply. Grand 
Rapids; Metro Welding Supply. Detroit; Northern 
Equipment, Grand Rapids; J. L. Oswald Co.. Detroit: 
C. F. Phillips Co., Detroit; Smith Welding Supply 
and Equipment. Detroit; Standard Service & Supply, 
Iron Mountain; Valley Oxygen Co., Bay City; Weld- 
ing Equipment & Supply, Detroit; Wolverine Gas 
Products. Saginaw; Minnesota -Earl’s Welding 
Supply, St. Cloud: Minnesota Welding Supply, 
Minneapolis; Mississippi Welders Supply. Winona; 
Northern Oxygen Service, Anoka; Northern States 
Supply, Willmar; Oxygen Service Co.. St. Paul; 
Wallner Welding Supply, Duluth; Missouri 
Semcor. St. Louis: Independent Distributing Co.. 
St. Joseph: Industrial Tool & Supply. St. Louis; Mine- 
weld Inc . Cape Girardeau, Crystal City; Pureweld 
Industrial Products, Kansas City; Rolla Welders 
Supply, Rolla; P. G. Walker & Son, Joplin, Spring- 
field. NEBRASKA Fuchs Machinery & Supply, 
Grand Island, Omaha; Lincoln Welding Supply Co., 
Lincoln; Midway Supply Co., Cozad, Lexington; 
Norfolk Auto Supply. Norfolk; Tri-State Supply Inc., 
Scottsbluff; north Dakota Dakota Welding 
& Supply, Bismarck; Evensen Welding Supply, Tioga, 
Minot: H.E. Everson Co.. Grand Forks; K&K Weld- 
ing Supply. Williston; W. W. Waflworfc Fargo, Fargo; 
ohio - General Welding Co., Bridgeport; Weldco, 
Cincinnati; Burdett Oxygen Co. of Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Dayton, Findlay, Mansfield, Read- 
ing, Youngstown; Burdeft-West Oxygen & Welding 
Supply, Cleveland; Gateway Oxygen & Welding 
Supply, Cleveland; Akron Oxygen, Akron; south 
Dakota -A&B Welding Supply, Rapid City; Dakota 
Welding Supply, Huron, Sioux Falls. Watertown; 
Wisconsin - Harris Calorific Sales, Milwaukee; 
Northern Oxygen Service, Eau Claire; Tri-State 
Welding Supply, Milwaukee; Valweld Inc., Appleton 


BOOKTALK 

Two more volumes bear witness to the 
miracle that was 1969's winning Mets 

I t is pretty obvious, even to one of his clos- 
est aides, that John Lindsay owes his re- 
election as mayor of New' York last No- 
vember to the fact that the Mets won the 
World Scries a month earlier. The whole of 
professional baseball has a special debt to 
this team as well: its realization of the im- 
possible dream, coming as it did in the first 
year of the new major league playoff sys- 
tem, made the first two-division World Se- 
ries one of the most memorable ever. 

It is both fitting and inevitable that books 
should be published to celebrate such un- 
common influence, and several have. One 
came along in paperback form soon after the 
fact, like the Warren Report, Now several 
more are here, including two by longtime 
New York sportswriters: Joseph Durso's 
A muring, subtitled The Miracle of the 
Mets (Houghton Mifflin. S5.95), and Leon- 
ard Shecter's Once Upon the Polo Grounds, 
subtitled The Mels That Were (Dial, S3.95J. 
Both books bear out faithfully the dictum of 
Pope Eugenius III that all works dealing with 
miracles should be subtitled. 

A fine aspect of the miracle was that it hap- 
pened in New York, but the best part was not 
what the Mets did but w ho they did it to. In a 
true sense, the winning of the playoff against 
Atlanta and the winning of the Series against 
Baltimore were anticlimactic, for to reach 
these pinnacles the Mets had to come from 
91/2 games behind to eight games ahead, and 
in doing so the Mets passed the Cubs. And 
the Cubs were managed by Leo Durocher, 
who was manager of the pennant-winning 
Dodgers in 1941, and manager of the pen- 
nant-winning Giants in 1951 and 1954, be- 
fore both those clubs left the big town. 

Put it into perspective for yourself. Sup- 
pose the Mets had passed the Cardinals the 
way they passed the Cubs. How many anti- 
Schoendienst signs can you think up? How' 
could you put up a sign saying EAT YOUR 
HEART OUT. RED 1 Trochaically, it 
doesn't even scan. EAT YOUR HEART 
OUT, LEO? Ah! There's something. 

It was the poet Elder Olson who pointed 
out that knights of yore were successful in 
rescuing fair damsels in distress mainly be- 
cause of punctual dragons. Leo was the drag- 
on in '69. He wasn't always punctual, but 
he was there in time for the Mets. 

Both Shectcr and Durso focus on this 
part of the Met miracle in their books, and — 
perhaps not so strangely— those focuses are 
the high points in each volume. This is in- 
teresting, because each book takes a differ- 
ent approach. Durso, who covered the Mets 
for The New York Times last season, un- 
derstandably concentrates on the 1969 cam- 
paign. Shecter. who used to cover them for 
the New York Post, attempts to zero in on 

continued 
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THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
OF MADEIRA GOLD 


A fascinating tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers. 




Your help goes where 
hunger is — — Give to 
CARE, New York 10016 
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iful t»*k 

1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 






BOOKTALK continued 



special 


Shopping means stop-and-go 
driving. And that can take 
your engine apart. 

Change to the 100% 

Pure Pennsylvania Oil 
fortified to keep grit out of your 
engine — when the stopping 
and going gets rough. 

Buy your oil the way you bought 
your car. Carefully. 

Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co., 

Oil City, Pa. 16301. 



the team's first two seasons in the league — 

1962 and 1963 — when they still inhabited 
the old Polo Grounds. 

Qua assignment. Durso probably has the 
best of it. His book, in the main, reflects 
the Mets when they won. Shccter attempts 
to associate things at the end with the way 
they were at the beginning, and as a result, 
deft though his typewriter be, he fights up- 
hill. One might as well expect a book, is- 
svievl w* \hc wake of Richard Nixon's vic- 
torious campaign for the presidency, tell- 
ing it like it was when, six years earlier, he 
lost to Pat Brown for governor of Cali- 
fornia. A habitual underdog once wired a 
scheme to Wilson Mizner and asked, "Arc 
you with me?" *'l am w ith you if you win," 
Mizner wired back. There is indeed no sub- 
stitute for victory. And, in truth, the losing 
Mels and the Polo Grounds were never made 
for each other. Real Met history is situated 
in Shea Stadium — as, for example, the dou- 
bleheader with the Giants that began at 1 .08 
p.m. on May 31, 1964 and concluded at 
1 1 :25 that night: the pilot of a TWA plane, 
shuttling between nearby LaGuardia and 
Washington, saw it, coming and going, eight 
times. The Polo Grounds always belonged 
to the Giants, and vice versa. The tears fell 
not when the Mets quit the place in 1963, 
but when the Giants left in 1957. They were 
shed for the shadows of great players, not 
for clowns. 

Both books tend to make every Met a phi- 
losopher. win or lose. In the bad days of 

1963 there was Marvelous Marv Throne- 
berry, quoted by Shccter: "What the hell is 
positive thinking? What good does it do to 
think you’re going to do something when 
you know damn well you're not?" Or, in 
the giddy pennant-bound moments of 1969, 
Ed Charles, who had been writing the sto- 
ry of his life as a penniless Southern Negro 
and now was reading Portnoy's Complaint, 
quoted by Durso: "It's like going from Man- 
hattan to New Jersey by way of the Ver- 
Tazano Bridge. It's pan of your education.” 

And both books treat liberally of the fan- 
held banners that have become the hall- 
mark of Met home games. For some rea- 
son, which is not to the discredit of the 
authors, neither book singles out my par- 
ticular favorite. It appeared in the fourth 
game of the World Scries, when Ron Swo- 
boda, not known for defense, made his in- 
credible game-saving catch off Brooks Rob- 
inson. "Catch" may not be quite the word 
for it: more correctly, it was an iridescent 
meeting between a ball hit by one man and 
a glove attached to another. And just after 
it was over while 50 million Americans 
across the nation were being treated to the 
first of a dozen instant replays — a man in 
left field at Shea held up a hand-lettered 
sign. One word. ROUTINE. 

— Charles Einstein 
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Now all 

your U.S. Savings 
Bonds pay " 
higher interest. 



Now it’s official. 

Now one of the safest investments 
in the world brings you new and 
higher returns. 

Now your U.S. Savings Bonds 
pay the highest interest in history: 
a full 5 per cent when held to 
maturity of 5 years and 10 months. 
(4% the first year; 5.20% thereafter 
to maturity). Previously, these bonds 
earned you only VA% if you held 
them for seven years. 

The new interest began June 1, 
1969. So all of the bonds you own, 
no matter when you bought them, 
have been collecting higher interest 
since that time. 

Those bonds are still replaced if 
lost, stolen or burned. 

You can still buy them through 
the payroll savings or a bond-a- 
month plan. 

Regardless of your other invest- 
ments, can you think of any easier, 
better, or safer way to build a nest 
egg for yourself? 

It’s nice to know that you arc 
doing a little something for Uncle 
Sam, loo. The $52 billion in U.S. 
Savings Bonds now outstanding in 
the hands of millions of Americans 
go a long way toward keeping your 
country financially strong. 

There never was a better time 
to take stock i 
America. 

There’samanat 
the place where 
you work who 
can start you on 
the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan right now. 



Take stock in America. 

With higher paying U.S. Savings Bonds. 




Light a match. 

And you put something in the air 
that nuclear plants don't. 

Nuclear power plants don't burn anything 
to make electricity. And where there's no fire, 
there's no smoke. 

That's why many environmentalists are 
now speaking up for nuclear power. It's a 
clean way to make electricity. 

Before the first nuclear power plant was 
even designed, an International Commission 
recommended strict radiation standards. 

American manufacturers set even stricter 
targets. 

General Electric, for example, designs its 
plants to give off practically no radiation . . . 
less than you already receive from nature 


almost anywhere on earth. 

Thermal effects are a tougher problem. 

All nuclear and fossil-fuel power plants 
discharge heat. America's utilities, with many 
years of experience, are working on thermal 
problems at nuclear sites onaplant-by-planlbasis. 

General Electric built the very first nuclear 
power plant ever licensed. And GE has put 
another 50 in the works. Nuclear power is 
helping utilities respond to the country's 
demand for electricity. At the same time, it's 
helping safeguard the country's environment. 

The people at General Electric think that 
kind of progress is hard to match. 


Men 

helping 

Mon 


GENERAL V 


ELECTRIC 



Here, Mach II dominates the scene in a shirt that's 
sheer yet solid, with focus on the double-button pockets. 
Pants are striped to match the shirt, and feature 
a full-flare leg. Mach II. A slim and tapered 
look that's carried out in a whole new line of 
sport and dress shirts from *ArrOW + 

A division ol Clu«tt, Peabody & Co.. Inc. 


A transparent state of mind. Mach H. 



It means exactly what it says 


Any speed you need, forward or reverse. Shockproof, too! 


Now you have complete control over drill- 
ing speeds pre-set any speed up to 2(XX) 
rpm’s. No skipping or skating when you 
start a hole. 

Change the bit and you can drill 
sandblocks, metals, plastics, tile, even 
glass. 

Drives and removes screws. Polishes, 
sands or grinds. 

Ultra Drill is shockproof no adapter 
plug needed) and the case is breakproof. 
U.L. approved. 

The price? 

The 1 ,-inch LltraDrill, Model 82 is 
$32.99. The * s -inch Model 89 is S36.99, 
and the Model 89 Kit including three bits, 
sanding wheels, buffer, paint mixer and 
carrying case is only $42.99 complete. 

Now at Rockwell dealers 'under 
“Tools-Eleclric” in the Yellow Pages). Or 
write for our catalog: Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company, 586 North Lexington 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208. 


1 . Finger-tip control of any speed from 0 to 2,000 rpm. 

2. Dial lets you pre-set top speed desired. 

3. 1'ltraDrill’s reversability allows for quick screw 
removal. 

4. UltraDrill has high-torque, double-reduction gear 
drive for power. 




“Daddy always told me, 
when you buy travelers cheques, 
get American Express. 


I found out why when I lost some 


inTlicson on a Sunday morning.” 



S OMEHOW, on the last day of 
a glorious Western vacation, 
Jeanne Sementini parted company 
with her money and her plane 
ticket. 

It could have been a problem. 
Jeanne was due home the very 


next day to start her new job. 

But fortunately, her money was 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. So, even though it was a 
weekend, American Express came 
to the rescue with an emergency 
refund that got Jeanne on her 
plane. 

No other travelers cheque gives 
refunds 365 days a year. On 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
in the U.S., call Western Union 
Operator 25 for our toll-free 
number. American Express can 
arrange a refund up to $100 to tide 
you over. 

And on weekdays, you can go to 
the local American Express office 
or representative— we’re all over 


the U.S.— and get your lost or 
stolen Cheques replaced. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere 
at restaurants, hotels, motels, gas 
stations, nightclubs, stores — both 
here and abroad. 


You can get American Express 
Travelers Cheques where 



American Express TYncelers Cheques— 
the money you can't really lose. 


you bank for just l<f for every 
dollar’s worth. 

It’s a good idea to specify 
American Express. Just ask 
Jeanne. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


THE TURMOIL OF THE TIMES 

The student council at San Diego State 
voted 12-10 to cancel a game next fall 
with Brigham Young. The football squad 
voted 51-0 to play the game. The ques- 
tion eventually will be settled either by 
a student referendum or by the school’s 
president. Meantime, a football player 
and Navy veteran named Bill Pierson 
became a controversial figure on cam- 
pus because he would not let the Amer- 
ican flag be lowered during an anti-war 
demonstration. He stood by the flagpole 
for three hours, defying a group of pro- 
testers, none of whom chose to chal- 
lenge him (Pierson is 6' 3", weighs 250 
pounds and has been drafted by the New 
York Jets). He said later, “I was born 
under that flag, I fought for that flag, 
and I’m going to college today because 
of what it represents. No one is going 
to desecrate it as long as I can defend 
and protect it.” 

Nonetheless, the flag was lowered to 
half mast the next day, whereupon Pier- 
son criticized the college administration, 
saying, "There are a lot of us who arc 
fed up with the silly business of an ad- 
ministration letting a small group of rad- 
icals push around more than 20,000 stu- 
dents. I have worked hard for five years 
to get my degree in business adminis- 
tration and I was due to graduate in 
June. Now we are told we arc likely to 
lose credits because we cannot get in 
the required hours of classroom work. 
We are taking an academic whipping 
from a handful of people a lot of us 
have absolutely no use for.” 

Three thousand miles away, at Ho- 
bart College in upstate New York, more 
than 90 athletes (Hobart has 1,100 un- 
dergraduates) signed a petition suggest- 
ing that "collegiate sport has become 
an integral part of American life . . . 
and suspension of it would further serve 
the cause of awakening the American 
people to the folly of our present mil- 
itary expansion in Southeast Asia. The 
world of sport is not immune to the na- 
tional student strike.” Seventeen mem- 


bers of Princeton’s varsity baseball squad 
issued a somewhat milder anti-war state- 
ment which they distributed to spectators 
at their games. It said, "There is much 
misunderstanding and perhaps indigna- 
tion about what is occurring on the na- 
tion’s college campuses today. We are 
interested in doing whatever we can to 
dispel these confusions. We would like 
to talk to you. . . 

WATCH ON THE WORLD CUP 

News continues cheerful all over the 
place. Reports from Mexico say that Lat- 
in-American guerrillas, who have done 
such a brisk trade in kidnapping and oc- 
casionally killing prominent hostages, 
have their eyes on Pele, Brazil’s preem- 
inent soccer star. Pele is in Guanajuato, 
training for the World Cup matches that 
will be held in Mexico City in June. Mex- 
ican police have put security guards in 
hotels, training sites and other areas the 
athletes frequent, with special attention 
being paid to Pele, who should be used 
to crowds by now. 

BLEW IT AGAIN 

Given two choices, the International 
Olympic Committee can be guaranteed, 
money-back, to make the wrong one. 
Offered four or more choices, as its 73 
members were last week in Amsterdam, 
there is no way the IOC can fail to 
louse up at least two. Which is what 
this near-fossilized example of the two- 
generation gap managed to do. The IOC 
picked Montreal and Denver as sites for 
the 1976 Olympic Games when it should 
have picked Los Angeles and Vancouver. 

Recriminations from an overconfident 
Russian delegation aside (it claimed that 
Moscow, a late bidder for the Summer 
Games, lost out to a North American 
conspiracy and a vote dictated by nar- 
row-minded Western politics), the IOC 
named two obviously less well prepared 
cities to handle what are the world’s most 
demanding sports organizational jobs. 
Montreal and Denver are wonderful 
places to visit but you would hardly want 


to run or swim or ski there when Los An- 
geles and Vancouver are available. 

For the Summer Games, Los Angeles 
offered much the best facilities for both 
sporting venues and hotel accommoda- 
tions, as well as a S40 million TV con- 
tract that could have done a lot toward 
filling the IOC’s traditionally lean bank 
account. But LA’s bid was perhaps too 
persistent, too characteristic of the high- 
pressure U.S. salesmanship that often 
irritates rather than convinces. 

As for the Winter Games, Vancouver’s 
actual site. Garibaldi, is 75 miles north 
of the city and isolated much in the man- 
ner of Squaw Valley, which was by a cou- 
ple of space shots the last really good 
location for a Winter Olympics. There, 
in a radius of 2.5 miles. Garibaldi con- 
tains absolutely every facility for winter 
sports, including the Olympic Village. 
But Vancouver was a victim of Mon- 
treal; the site for the Summer Games 
was selected first and one nation is not 
going to get both Olympics in one year. 
So Denver, despite such flaws as its mile- 
high altitude and venues 40 miles apart, 
won by default. 

The IOC has failed again. Who says 
the world is changing? 

CASTLES IN THE AIR 

The Phillies, the Pirates and the Reds 
all expected to move into shiny new sta- 
diums this year, but it is beginning to 
look as though all three may be at the 
same rickety old stand until next sea- 
son. A construction strike in Philadel- 
phia that began May 1 has caused the 
Phils, who had hoped to play their first 
game in the new park on July 24, to 
p/int tickets for old Connie Mack Sta- 
dium for the rest of the season. "We 
still hope to get into the new stadium be- 
fore the season ends," says a Phillie of- 
ficial, "but unless the strike ends soon 
our chances will be slim to none.” The 
Pirates had May 29 as their latest target 
dale, but construction of the Pittsburgh 
arena has been delayed by everything 
from political shenanigans to racial dem- 
onstrations to, not one, but a series of 
strikes (including that of the ready-mix 
concrete drivers, which stopped work on 
ramps, sidewalks and service roads). 
Originally, the stadium was supposed to 
be ready for Opening Day; now it is a 
question whether it will be finished before 
the football season. 

As for the Reds, they not only ex- 
pected to be in their new park by mid- 
continued 
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If you can’t, don’t feel stu- 
pid. Neither can the teacher. 

Thousands of children 
grow up with illnesses and de- 
fects that could have been cor- 
rected, but weren’t. 

Not because nobody cares 
about them. But simply be- 
cause no one notices. 

Without special train- 
ing, it’s often impossible to tell 
a health problem from a dis- 
cipline problem. 

A fidgety child could be 
one with a nerve disorder. 

A child who never seems 
to open his mouth without 
shouting could really be hard 
of hearing. 

And what appears to be 
inattention could be petit mal, 
a mild form of epilepsy. 

Since 1945, we at Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany have been calling teach- 
ers’attention to important facts 
like these, in the belief that an 
“Unsatisfactory” in conduct is 
a poor substitute for medical 
attention. 

To date, thousands of 
teachers, nurses, and parents 
have had the benefit of this in- 
formation. 

Which means that mil- 
lions of kids will. 

Because the first step in 
solving any problem is recog- 
nizing that it exists. 

For more information, 
write Dept. L50, 1 Madison 
Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10010. 

Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. 

But our business is life. 


LONG 
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summer, they planned on staging the 
All-Star Game there on July 14. Tech- 
nically, it would be possible to put on 
the game even though the stadium will 
not be completely finished — but the Reds 
would have to move out again right af- 
terwards and the effort and expense of 
training an entire stadium crew for one 
big show is prohibitive. Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn says May 30 will be the 
day when the decision will be made 
whether to keep the game in Cincy or 
shift it to Atlanta. Right now, Atlanta 
has a lock on it. 

IT’LL NEVER CATCH ON 

If next winter you get tired of hearing 
skiers boasting about difficult schusses 
down precipitous slopes, tell them about 
Yuichiro Miura. Miura, a Japanese, 
skied down Mount Everest a couple of 
weeks ago, most of the way on one ski (he 
lost the other en route). He attained a 
speed of 93.6 mph during his two-mile 
dash (Everest’s peak is nearly six miles 
above sea level; Miura started at an alti- 
tude of 24,418 feet) and was saved from 
plunging into a crevasse by small para- 
chutes he was wearing as stabilizers. 

What was that you were saying about 
Al's Run at Taos? 

STAR PERFORMANCE 

Most pro football fans had to wait un- 
til Friday, May 22, to see Ed Sabol's 
1970 Super Bowl film on national TV 
but Kansas City fans — or an elite corps 
of them — got to sec a preview last week. 
It was quite a show. Before the Super 
Bowl, Sabol and his son Steve got KC 
Coach Hank Stram to let them wire him 
for sound and do close-up filming of 
him during the game. The result is that 
Stram is the star of the production. He 
strides the sidelines like a conquering 
sea captain pacing the deck of his ship. 
He orders Len Dawson to keep using 
short passes because using them is “like 
stealing.” When the Chiefs recover a 
kickoff, he says, “Here it comes, boys, 
the 65 loss power trap,” in anticipation 
of the touchdown Mike Garrett prompt- 
ly scores. At one point he comments, 
“Their defense is running around like a 
Chinese fire drill." At another he shouts, 
“Keep matriculating that ball down the 
field, Lenny. ” He berates officials, jaw 
to jaw, demanding, “How could all six 
of you miss that play?” 

The Sabols had not asked Commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle for permission to 


wire Stram, and at the premiere Ro- 
zelle said, “1 guess they were afraid I'd 
say no.” Would he have? “I don't 
know,” Rozelle admitted. “I do know 
that wiring Stram added a dimension 
to the film." 

Stram himself was thoughtful about 
the results. “There is a mystique about 
pro football that helps account for its 
popularity," he said. “Part of that de- 
rives from the fact that fans don't ac- 
tually know what goes on down there, 
what coaches tell players, what they 
say to officials, what players and of- 
ficials reply. I’m not sure this film 
won’t destroy some of that mystique. 
I suppose it’s all right for a onetime 
thing, but I don’t think it should be 
done very often.” 

MR. METRO SPEAKS 

Charlie Metro, manager of the Kansas 
City Royals, thinks baseball should al- 
ter its traditional high, square base. 
“They beveled the edges of home plate 
to reduce the chances of players catch- 
ing their spikes,” says Metro, “and the 
bases are even worse. Why can’t they 
be rounded off and recessed slightly into 
the ground?” Charlie also believes ros- 
ters are too large. “I think 25 players 
are too many. There's no way you can 
use them all, and the ones sitting on the 
bench are always dissatisfied. I don’t 
blame them. Nobody likes to sit. If you 
had only 21 players, everybody would 
get plenty of work. And it would force 
us to do a better job of managing. We’d 
have to conserve our pinch hitters, go 
longer with our starters, save our relief 
men until they were really needed. It 
would make more players available for 
the weaker teams, and I don’t think it 
would hurt the general ca'iber of play 
at all.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Richie Allen, St. Louis Cardinal slug- 
ger and horseman, on artificial playing 
surfaces: “If a horse can't eat it, then 
I don't like it.” 

• Buzzie Bavasi, San Diego Padre pres- 

ident and former Dodger general man- 
ager, on his club's low attendance to 
date: “You can't fool the people here. 
They've got too much else they can do. 
You have to give them some entertain- 
ment. They want a winner. Heck, in 
Los Angeles, 20,000 people would show 
up at the park accidentally, just to see 
what the lights were about.” end 
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Car Division 


Isn't it time you stopped dreaming and started living? The tradition of luxury, 
elegance and magnificence that firsf started you dreaming about owning the car of cars is more impressive than ever in the 1970 
Cadillac. It is brilliantly distinctive in its styling and offers a wide array of comfort and handling advancements. It is designed 
for those who appreciate a wise investment in motoring pleasure. And you'll find that this is a particularly advantageous time 
for making Cadillac ownership a reality. Do it today . . . at your authorized dealer's. You'll wonder why you wailed so long. 


Do il Unlay... not someday . 






It costs a little more^but it stops. 



Any watch can tell time. But the 
Bulova Deep Sea Chronograph also 
measures time. (Racing time. Motion 
picture sequence time. Gourmet cook- 
ing time. You name it.) With a stop- 


watch sweep hand that records to Vs 
second. And a 30-minutc totalizer to 
add up all those split seconds. 

It also has an elapsed time indicator 
to tell you when your time is running 


out. (Underwater. On a parking me- 
ter. Before blast-off. Et cetera.) 

We get a little more for this water- 
resistant timepiece. Because you get 
so much more from it. 


Bulova.These days the right time isn’t enough 


State troopers do not 
endorse products. 


But this one thinks 
Lifesaver Radials are too good 
not to be talked about. 




This trooper is masked, 
and his uniform disguised, 
because neither he nor his 
state can lend their names 
to any commercial product. 

This man’s life depends 
upon his tires. He puts over 
50,000 high-speed miles a 
year on them. 

He's concerned with 
highway safety. And be- 
cause he knows your life 
depends upon your tires, he 
agreed to give his expert 
testimony. 

"I was off to the side 
when this guy raced past 
me. I floored it to catch up. 

And there I was going into 
a double curve — we call it 
Deadman's Curve — at 115 
miles an hour. But I never 
swerved out of my lane. It was like riding a rail. 

"After that, I'm getting a set of these radials for my own 
car. I have good reasons... my wife and kids." 

You can hear the same kind of stories from troopers 
across the country riding on B. F. Goodrich Radials. The 
same tires you can buy. Of course, you'll seldom need the 


maximum performance 
troopers need, even for short 
periods of time. But it's nice 
to know these tires can de- 
liver it. 

We call the newest BFG 
Radials Lifesavers. With 
good reason. Lifesavers 
corner better. Take curves 
better. Stop quicker. They 
handle better at high speed 
than any fiberglass-belted 
tire . . . even our own. 

They run cooler because 
they're made with Dynacor* 
Rayon Cord. They're the 
safest tires we’ve ever made. 

The radial construction 
of Lifesavers is unique. The 
sidewalls flex, keeping all 
the tread on the road all the 
time. And the Dynacor Rayon 
belt stabilizes the tread for extra strength and mileage. 33% 
stronger than fiberglass tires. 40,000 miles or more on a set. 

BFG Lifesaver Radials. 

They're like no tires you've ever 
ridden on.They’re the tires your 
life should be riding on. 


The New BFG Lifesaver Radials. 

Your life should be riding on them. 



A WILSON STAFF ADVISORY 


Botli Wimbledon finalists 
played the Wilson T2000 
because the other metal 
rackets miss the point. 


That’s right. The other metal rackets miss the point. 

Winner Ann Haydon Jones* knows this. Runner-up 
Billie Jean King* knows this. And now you will, too: the 
unique and exclusive string suspension system, pioneered 
and patented by Wilson, is what makes the difference 
between ordinary metal rackets and our “Circle of Steel”— 
the T2000 l: . There’s a far superior “feel” to it because it 
gives a player the most uniform string tension and resiliency 
ever experienced with any racket, metal or wood. 

Its credentials are equally good: since its introduction 
in 1967, the T2000 has won three Wimbledon titles 



and three at Forest Hills. It’s a great racket 
You can’t say it plainer than that. 

It’s by U)i&an 


Licensed under patents of Rene Lacoste. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Illinois 


‘Member Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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REVENGE CAN BE SOUR 


Marty Liquori defeated Kip Keino for the first time in the Martin Luther King Games, avenging the humiliating 
loss he suffered last winter, but sweet it wasn't as the Kenyan gave up in the stretch by SKIP MYSLENSKI 


W aiting in his room, Marty Liquori 
tried not to think about Kipchogc 
Keino and the race they would run in 
four hours. He leafed through Francis 
Bacon's essay. Of Revenge , reading out 
loud: "That which is past is gone and ir- 
revocable, and wise men have enough to 
do with things present and to come." But 
he couldn't forget the evening four 
months back when Keino had humilia- 
ted him in the mile at the Philadelphia 
Track Classic. 

Later that afternoon he would get his 
pride back, beating Keino over 1,500 
meters at the Martin Luther King Games 
in Villanova, Pa., but now he was still, 
in his words, “brickin’. You know, he's 
the only milerofany repute that I haven't 
beaten. The recent great ones — [Bodo] 
Tiimmler, [Jurgen] May, [Jim] Ryun 
and Keino — well, I’ve beaten three of 
them. Now I want four of a kind. That's 
a hard hand to beat." 

Liquori's father walked in. He held 
up a bandaged thumb. “Bowled a three- 
game series of 640," he said. “With a 
bad thumb.” 

“Great,” said Marty. 

His father talked about bowling for 
1 5 minutes. Outside, in the hall, his moth- 
er sat alone. “I can't stand to be with 
Marty on days of races,” she said. “He’s 
just so wound up, and I'm scared to 
death." When his father left, Liquori 
watched an old Army movie on tele- 
vision — the same one he had seen, on 
another channel, the night before. 

Last week was a strange one for Marty 
Liquori. Faced again with the specter of 
Keino, he became more intense, testier. 


"He's on edge,” said his Villanova team- 
mate, Dick Buerklc. "I’ve never seen him 
like this." "It's the fear of losing," Li- 
quori said. “It's the loss of face. It's not 
so much wanting to beat Kipchoge Kei- 
no. It's my not wanting Marty Liquori to 
be embarrassed." Rather than spending 
early afternoons hitting short irons, as is 
his habit, he lay quietly in bed reading or 
just thinking. Tuesday night he dreamed 
not only of Keino but of all five Kenyans 
who would be at the meet. They were run- 
ning races with their hands clasped be- 
hind their heads, smiling, showing every- 
one just how easy it is. Even while prac- 
ticing, Liquori couldn't get Keino out of 
his mind. Striding through quarters, he 
would imagine the race. “I'd try not to 
think of it," he said, “but it kept popping 
into my mind. I'd think of relaxing, strid- 
ing, then lifting and exploding. I'd run 
these imaginary races. I’d come off the 
last corner, lift, pass Keino — and always 
win.” 

Keino, on the other hand, seemed 
bored; he visited friends, walked the 
streets of Philadelphia. He and his com- 
patriots went to visit Muhammad Ali. 
“He taught us how to box," said Kei- 
no. “We taught him how to run.” 

He performed a Kenyan version of 
the Ali Shuffle — something on the or- 
der of Fred Astaire trying to do the 
Funky Chicken. 

Mornings, Keino would disappear, 
then just as quickly reappear. He was, 
actually, on a sense trip. He would be 
up at 6 “to run a couple of miles 
around the banks. Got to be early. The 
first one up gets fresh air." He would 


eat at coffee shops ("Service is too slow 
in the hotel”), frown at the sound of a 
truck jouncing through a chuck hole 
("Not so much noise in Kenya”), gig- 
gle at a girl dodging cars as she crossed 
the street ("Form doesn’t count. She's 
running for her life"), dismiss The New 
York Times ("Too heavy”), Cardin suits 
("Too many buttons"), American tics 
(“Too wide") and French after-shave 
lotion ("Ugh, that's for girls”). 

Thursday he visited Germantown 
High School and finally had to talk track 
and the coming race. 

“What do you think about running 
against Marty Liquori Saturday?" a stu- 
dent asked. 

Keino smiled. “Oh, I don't care.” The 
kids laughed, and Keino held up his 
hand. "It's O.K. It's O.K. 1 don't think 
there will be trouble.” 

“Will he give you more competition 
than Jim Ryun?" another student asked. 

“In top-flight competition, you know, 
everyone is going to be good. But. . . 

He was unworried, and later that day 
explained why. “You see,” he said, "1 
feel when I go to run in a race my main 
ambition is to take part in the compe- 
tition. The race is there. I'm mentally 
and physically fit. I'm not going to wor- 
ry. Why worry? I get an invitation to a 
race. I accept it. That means I'm ready. 

“Now, who eventually wins is cer- 
tainly a great man. I always have the de- 

cominued 

As they head for the tape Liquori bursts by 
the faltering Keino, whose enigmatic grin 
led to angry looks and some furious words. 
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SOUR REVENGE 




termination to win. I try to be the best. 
But if someone else wins, I have to re- 
sign myself to that. What am I to do? I 
can’t stop him from winning. I can’t 
grab him and hold him. If I give ev- 
erything in me, how can I be unhappy? 
You have to lose sometimes. You may 
be top today. But tomorrow it’s not go- 
ing to be as today. You can’t expect to 
win all the time. You have to be a mad- 
man to think that.” 

Liquori, for one, was having nothing 
to do with Kcino coming for any other 
reason than to win. “They wouldn't let 
him out of the country if he weren’t in 
good shape," he said. Friday afternoon 
he walked into the locker room; a news- 
paper story headlined keino out to 
show liquori who’s no. i was posted 
on the bulletin board. Liquori ripped it 
off, read it, then dropped it on the floor. 
The story had mentioned that last month 
Keino had run a 3:37.5 in the 1,500 
(equivalent to a 3:54.5 mile). Liquori's 
best mile this year was a 4:01 relay leg. 
A minute later someone reposted the 
clipping. Liquori ripped it off again, 
dropped it on the floor and stepped on 
it. “No need for that,” he said. 

He didn't finally relax until that night. 
At dinner with his girl he ate a filet, sipped 
a Beaujolais — la Reine Pidauque — and 
topped it off with a chocolate parfait. 
"Keino’s attitudes, his actions, man, I 
tell you, they’re weird," he said. “He 
comes from a different side of the world. 
A side that’s unknown to us. We don't 
know how his mind works. We don't 
know his ambitions or motives or philos- 
ophies. We can't even begin to under- 
stand him. It may have nothing to do w ith 
races you run against him. But still you 
wonder. The apprehension. He doesn't 
do the logical things that we expect. I 
have to think he really doesn't know 
what he's doing. Running's something 
that comes so easily to him. It bugs me 
that vve have to work so hard for some- 
thing that seems to just come to him. It 
docs no good worrying about it. But be- 
fore I run him sometimes I just lie in 
bed and think how nice it would be to 
have been born at altitude.” 

Saturday's race wasn't to be at al- 
titude, so everything was considered 
even. “Even, hell,” Liquori said. “He’ll 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER I00SS JR. 

Moments after defeating Keino by 11 yards 
in a 3:42.6 1.500 ( the equivalent of a 3:59.6 
mile). Liquori is still all steamed up. 


be able to run those first three laps on 
a cloud." Kcino's teammates weren't so 
sure. He had been scheduled to run the 
anchor leg in the two-mile relay, which 
would take place more than an hour 
and a half before the 1,500. Keino 
warmed up in a far corner of the field. 
Naftali Bon, Kenya's top half-miler, 
walked up to him. “Kip,” Bon said, 
“we don't think you should run.” 

“Why?" Keino said. 

“Well," Bon said, "you will have to 
run fast in the 1,500. You are too old 
to run two races.” 

“What?” Keino looked at his team- 
mate in disbelief. “Too old?" 

“We think it would be good for you 
not to run," Bon said with finality. 

Liquori was told that Keino was out 
of the relay. "It wouldn't make any dif- 
ference one way or the other,” he said. 

Keino watched as the relay team won 
in a so-so 7:19. "They kicked me off," 
he said. "They wanted their own team.” 
He was impassive until the splits 
were announced. Twenty-four-year-old 
Charles Asati, the lead-off man, had a 
1:51. “I could do that," 30-year-old Kip 
Keino said. “I could do 1:51. And it 
would have been a nice warmup.” 

Leaving for his final warmup, Liquori 
told a friend, "Keep me loose on the 
turns." The friend nodded, then walked 
over to Liquori's girl. 

“How is he?" she asked. 

“It'll be a good race," he said. 

“I don't want a good race," she said. 
“I want a winner." 

For three-quarters, it looked as though 
she w ould be disappointed. Keino lagged 
through the first turn, then shot to the 
lead. At the quarter he was 10 yards 
ahead of Liquori, by the half the lead 
was 30 yards. 

"That's his typical trick,” Liquori 
thought. "He's got to come back. Just 
keep your own pace, baby." 

At the 660 Keino had looked back, 
and Liquori was no closer. But by the 
gun he was 20 yards behind. “He’s com- 
ing back,” Liquori thought. “But I’m 
getting tight. This isn't going to depend 
on speed. It’ll be who's strongest." 

As they came up the backstretch, Kei- 
no looked again. “I’m still here,” Li- 
quori thought. He stared at Keino, and 
their eyes met. “And I’m coming.” 

In the final turn Keino looked a third 
time. "That’s it,” Liquori thought as 
they came off the comer. “I have him. 
He’s dead.” 


Keino was in the second lane, so Li- 
quori moved in. Then, curiously, Keino 
pulled up some 50 yards from the fin- 
ish, turned, looked Liquori in the eye 
and smiled. He was a defeated man. 
His strength had failed. He had noth- 
ing left. 

“That son of a gun,” Liquori mut- 
tered. Then he yelled at Keino, “Don’t 
quit, dammit." He, too, slowed to a jog, 
finishing in 3:42.6, with Keino more than 
a second behind. Asati, Bon and Rob- 
ert Ouko, Keino’s teammates, stood 
amazed. “He’s in shape," Ouko mut- 
tered. "In good shape. I don't know what 
happened. We wanted to give him the 
race. We told him he couldn't run the re- 
lay so he would do well here. Then this.” 

Keino put his hand on Liquori's shoul- 
der. "Good. Well done," he said. 

“Let's take a lap together," Liquori 
suggested. Keino declined, then took one 
himself. He was as mysterious in losing 
as he is in winning. 

"What happened?” he was asked. 

“Something," Keino said. 

“Did you misjudge the finish?” 

“No.” 

“Did you let him win?” 

“No comment." 

“Did you feel you were running alone 
when you were so far ahead?” 

“I was running others. You know', it 
was a good race. Only one man can 
win.” 

Liquori bristled when it was suggested 
that Keino might have let him win. "He's 
not a competitor,” Liquori said. "He 
doesn't run against people. He runs 
against himself. He's done it before. He'll 
do it again. When he feels he's beaten, 
he quits.” 

“Some people think he didn't want 
to w in," a reporter said. 

"If he didn't want to win, he wouldn’t 
have come here," Liquori snapped back. 

With that, Liquori went to his room 
to uncork a bottle of Taylor's pink cham- 
pagne. He poured some for his family, 
for his girl and for himself. “Now there's 
no one walking around that 1 haven't 
beaten at least once,” Liquori said. “I'm 
happy. But it's too early to think I've 
conquered everything.” 

He reached over, picked up his dog- 
eared copy of American and English Es- 
says and turned again to Bacon. “Like 
the man wrote, " Liquori said, “ ‘They 
do but trifle with themselves that labor 
in past matters.’ The race is already past. 
And, now, the future.” end 
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A PREAKNESS WITH PERSONALITY 



The colt that Hirsch Jacobs said was his best a few days before he died finally won a Triple Crown event for 


the family stable, and even the losers at Pimlico could feel pretty good about that by WHITNEY TOWER 


F rom the beginning last week’s 95th 
Preakness was an affair of consid- 
erable sentiment. There was the show- 
biz sentiment that for more than a year 
now has enveloped Silent Screen, his 
owner Sonny Werblin and the loud and 
flashy entourage that trails this team 
around. There was the feeling inspired 
by a comparatively new Kentucky com- 
bination made up of big-game hunter 
Robert Lehmann, his sideburned hand- 
some trainer Don Combs and their 
S6.500 colt Dust Commander, who had 
startled the racing world by winning the 
Kentucky Derby. And there was the aura 
of respect and affection that all U.S. race- 
goers feel for the family of the late Hirsch 
Jacobs. Jacobs died three months ago 
after having saddled more winners 
3.596, than any trainer in history 
This distinction always had one flaw 
in it, for although the Jacobs trophy 
room was filled with hundreds of cups, 
plates and assorted hardware, Hirsch had 
never fashioned a victory in the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the Preakness or the Bel- 
mont Stakes. A week before he died 
Jacobs called his 35-year-old son John 
to his bedside and told him "Don t 
worry about the gray [High EchelonJ. 
He'll win his share. The real horse for 
us in 1970 will be Personality." 

The day before the Preakness. when 
some 200 turfmen, the press and Pim- 
lico management gathered at breakfast 
to discuss the race, a moment of silence 
was observed in honor of the late mas- 
ter. That evening his widow Ethel, his 
pretty blonde daughter Pati ice and sons 
Tommy and John attended a track din- 
ner dance. As they sat at their corner 
table, dozens of well-wishers came by 
to say hello. More than half wished them 
luck and really meant it. 

On Saturday Hirsch Jacobs would 
have been proud of his clan, particularly 
of his son John, now the Jacobs train- 
er, and of his special colt. Personality, 
a son of the Jacobses' own stallion Hail 
to Reason and their alltime favorite race 


mare Affectionately. For at the end of 
this dramatic second classic of 1970, 
there was Personality, under a furious 
and effective ride by Eddie Belmonte, 
holding off Old Blood and Guts him- 
self, My Dad George, to win the milc- 
and-%ths run by a neck. In John Ja- 
cobs* first year as: head of the family 
stable he had accounted for its first clas- 
sic. Just to add icing to the tasty cake, 
it turned out that the 95th Preakness 


was not only the richest race ever taken 
by a Jacobs horse but also the richest 
(SI 5 1, 300 for winning, out of a gross 
purse of S203.800) ever offered the win- 
ner of a Triple Crown event. 

The way the Preakness was run was 
no surprise at all, nor was it a great 
shock to many observers that Dust Com- 
mander was so badly beaten, even though 
he was sent off by the crowd of 42,474 
as the second choice at odds of 7 to 2. 


After his fine run, Personality gets an affectionate ear tweaking from Jockey Belmonte. 
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Having suffered what Trainer Combs di- 
agnosed as a wrenched ankle after his 
Derby victory, he missed six out of 12 
days of training. Despite Combs” op- 
timism during Preakncss Week, Leh- 
mann showed up the night before the 
race and said, half glumly, "After all 
the things that have happened. I'll be 
happy to be in the first three." (Fol- 
lowing the race the colt's ankle filled 
again, forcing an indefinite layoff.) 

The connections of most of the other 
runners made various noises that were 
supposed to express confidence. Some 
were accurate and convincing, like Train- 
er Buddy McManus, who said of My 
Dad George, "We were shuffled around 
in the first turn at Louisville. This time 
I look for Silent Screen and Personality 
to go out there and give us some early 
speed, and we’ll be a lot closer. In the 
Derby we were 24 lengths behind at one 
point. Here I’d like to be only about 10 
off the pace. We’d have a better chance 
in the stretch." He was right, and what 
his horse did was right — almost. 

John Jacobs w'as right, too, when he 
said he liked Personality's chances bet- 
ter than those of his stablematc. High 
Echelon, despite the latter's third-place 
Derby finish. "Personality is more ver- 
satile, he is bred to be a better horse 
and, for this race at least. I’ve got to 
stick with him." Everyone was frightened 
of Silent Screen, even his trainer. Bowes 
Bond, who, in desperation to get the 
colt back to his winning ways of 1969, 
decided to run him for the first time in 
blinkers. "It’s 100 to I that blinkers 
won’t help him all that much, but we've 
got to try something," said Bond. "May- 
be he just won’t go the distance, but we 
can’t run him the same old way again. 
Blinkers, we hope, will help him keep 
his mind on his business." Other horse- 
men, in agreement that blinkers help a 
horse only 10^ of the time, were in- 
clined to feel that Silent Screen, after 
missing some two weeks of serious train- 
ing in Florida, was still "short" for the 
Derby, and that if he could handle the 
turns at Pimlico he might take an early 
lead and hold it. 

Most of the others connected with the 
race didn't sound as if they expected 
too much. The owners of Naskra ad- 
mitted they had a high-strung colt. The 
Oh Fudge people said this Florida-bred 
was better on grass. And California- 
based Trainer Bob Wheeler, who sud- 
denly arrived with Nelson Bunker Hunt's 



Sir Wiggle, admitted, "I was going to 
send this horse to New York anyway, 
so I thought I'd stop off here and try 
one of these Eastern tracks with him.” 

When Starter Eddie Blind threw the 
switch. Johnny Rotz broke quickly with 
Silent Screen but, passing the stands the 
first time moments later, it was Oh Fudge 
and Plenty Old who led the way. Silent 
Screen was third, Robin's Bug fourth 
and Personality fifth. Behind him came 
Naskra and Dust Commander, while My 
Dad George trailed in 10th place. Mid- 
way up the backstretch Rotz gave Si- 
lent Screen his head and he shot to a 
quick two-length lead around the far 
turn. "He handled the turns so well," 
said Rotz afterward, “that I really 
thought he’d be able to go on for once.” 

But Belmonte had moved Personality 
up into second place on the turn and 
was closing in on the outside. M ike Man- 
ganello, on Dust Commander, suddenly 
appeared to be gifted with a vast mea- 
sure of racing luck. He had brought his 
horse up from seventh to third, and on 
the turn into the stretch, lo and behold, 
he found a yawning gap along the rail. 
Naturally, he drove for it and made it 
easily. But Dust Commander then fad- 
ed steadily down the stretch, finishing 
ninth, and the challenge was taken up 
along the inside by My Dad George. Per- 
sonality caught Silent Screen just after 
they passed the eighth pole, but off to 
his left thundered My Dad George, with 


Ray Broussard riding frantically. He had 
three lengths to make up in 220 yards. 
Belmonte was whipping Personality, and 
he kept driving all the way. As he does 
in all his races. My Dad George dug in 
and fought, but this time he just couldn't 
make it, as Personality hung on for that 
narrow neck margin. He covered his clas- 
sic distance in l:56‘i. Behind My Dad 
George, beaten another three lengths, 
was Silent Screen, who held third place 
by two lengths over the late-finishing 
High Echelon. 

John Jacobs plans to run Personality 
and High Echelon in the May 30th Jer- 
sey Derby and then the Belmont, and 
heaven only knows w-ho will still be 
around to run against them by then. 
The chances are that My Dad George 
will be there fighting again, and maybe 
Naskra. Until then the hour belongs to 
the family of Hirsch Jacobs. 

After the Preakness. John said, "One 
Derby eve a few years ago we were in a 
Louisville hotel but couldn't sleep be- 
cause a bunch of sportswriters next door 
were carrying on and singing that song 
with the word ‘personality’ in it. They 
sang it over and over again, and my 
mother couldn't get to sleep. Finally she 
sat up in bed and said, ‘I’ve heard that 
word so often tonight we've got to name 
a horse Personality someday.’ ” 

Last Saturday night they sang about 
Personality in Baltimore, and the Ja- 
cobs family didn't mind a bit. end 
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MOM UNSER AND THE 
INDY CHILI CAPER 


It took a brave throat to swallow her fiery cooking and a braver foot to 
due / with her son A / as he raced to the 500 pole by ROBERT F. JONES 


A s the speed fraternity gathered at In- 
dianapolis last week for the annual 
qualification rites that precede the 500, 
drivers found it hard just to get onto 
the track. Rain was the reason. Great 
glowering tornado fronts boiled up over 
the plains and grumbled toward town 
like the ghosts of Indy past, then pelted 
the track with whiplash loads of water. 
There was but one front-engined road- 
ster on the grounds, Jim Hurtubise's 
white Mallard, and whenever Hurtubise 
rolled out the cynics would yell, “Here 
comes the Mallard — duck.” But the 150,- 
000 raincoated spectators who showed 
up Saturday for the first day of quali- 
fying gave both man and machine a nos- 
talgic round of applause. By now, of 
course, the rear-engine revolution has 
become Establishment, technical inno- 
vation has fallen off and once again Indy 
is more a driver’s race than a contest to 
sort out contrasting machines. As far 
as speed is concerned, stagnation has 
set in. The existing lap record of 171.953 
mph was set by Joe Leonard in the STP 
turbine car, and that was two years ago. 
This year drivers predicted qualifying 
speeds up to 175 mph, but it never hap- 
pened. Pole winner At Unser, in his John- 
ny Lightning 500 special, averaged only 
170.221 mph, squeezing out another 
Johnny named Rutherford. 

Not too many years ago Rutherford 
was known as "Wreckaford,” but he 
provided about the only surprise — and 
theclosest thing to a thrill— that the Indy 
qualifying phenomenon had to offer. Un- 
ser beat him for the pole, and its S20.000 
in prize money, by 9/1 ,000 of a mile per 
hour. That works out to 2 x /i feet in the 10 
miles run. 

This year most of the early conjecture 
centered around "Mario’s fatal flaw” 


and “A.J.’s psychic sandbag.” On his 
first day of practice Mario Andretti, the 
defending champ, broke an axle half 
shaft and spun out as he entered the 
main straightaway, bounced twice along 
the inside wall during a 658-foot slide 
and left red Day-Glo paint hovering in 
the air like psychedelic snowflakes. He 
emerged morose but unhurt and won- 
dering if this was to be another year of 
mechanical snakebite, as so many of his 
Indys have been. Mario's sponsor, Andy 
Granatelli, the granite-bellied little guy 
who likes us to call him "Mr. 500," 
had abandoned Mario's 1969 Hawk- 
Ford in favor of a pair of German-built 
McNamara-Fords. He and Mario start- 
ed the tedious business of readying their 
second machine. 

Meanwhile. Mr. Anthony Joseph Foyt 
Jr. of Houston was rummaging through 
his collection of fine old sandbags in 
search of a psychological edge. As usu- 
al, A.J. bestrode the Brickyard as if he 
had built it. In his Coyote-Ford. Foyt 
toyed with Leonard's 1968 lap record 
as if he could break it at will. During 
one practice run he coasted down the 
main straight and still clocked a speed 
in excess of 170 mph. Foyt also had nu- 
merology going for him. By the rule of 
threes he was due for a superb year, hav- 
ing won Indy in 1961, *64 and '67. And 
when lots were drawn for qualifying runs, 
Foyt's No. 7 car got the seventh spot. 

No Indy, of course, is ever a two- 
man show, or even a 1 0-man show. There 
were the Unsers — not only Al but his 
older brother Bobby, who won the 1968 
race — and when their mother doled out 
her homemade chili one day along pit 
row, chemical warfare was added to 
Foyt's psychological variety. Next day 
everyone ate lots of ice cream. 


Lloyd "Ruby was on hand with his “si- 
lent majority special,” a red, white and 
blue star-spangled beauty. Boyish Mark 
Donohue, driving with precision, turned 
lickety-split laps in the blue Sunoco spe- 
cial prepared by Roger Penske. Though 
Denny Hulme scorched his hands in a 
freak fire (gasoline from a sprung fuel 
cap in his McLaren-Offy ignited on the 
exhaust and Hulme bailed out, unable 
even to trigger his fire extinguisher), the 
quick New Zealander was replaced by 
Peter Revson, who whipped off a 1 66- 
mph lap his first time in the car. Then 
there was Dan Gurney, in a new blue 
Eagle, the black-hatted bridesmaid who 
has to win it sometime, they say. Dan 
finished second in 1968 and '69. 

The daily rain, complicated by a si- 
multaneous drought in funds from De- 
troit, made for anxious preparation and 
gingerly runs. On the night before qual- 
ifying, Granatelli’s boys were still re- 
placing the engine in Andretti's car — he 
was to qualify with less than 75 miles 
on it — and other wrenches squeaked all 
along Gasoline Alley, counterpointed by 
the splash of the midnight monsoon. 

Saturday broke cold and dank, but 
still the crowds thronged to the Speed- 
way. It's weird about Indy quali- 
fying crowds — they will put up with any 
kind of inclemency in order to do their 
annual number. Take Ron Edwards, a 
29-year-old Chevy salesman from To- 
ledo, for whom this was the sixth Indy 
trip. Stocky, beery and up to the min- 
ute on Indy racing statistics, Edwards 
orbited the Andretti pit like a veritable 
Pete Conrad (who himself orbited the 
Lloyd Ruby pit, saying things like "dum- 
duni-de-dum" and grinning a lot, as if 
he w'erc back on the moon). Edw'ards 
was hoping for the chance to shake his 
hero's hand. "Mario may be Italian,” 
he said, "but he's awfully good. A Fer- 
rari in Ford's clothing.” 

Fortunately for the crowd, the track 
was dry enough by noontime Saturday 
for the qualifying cars to take practice. 
It was finally splendid racing weather — 
cool, relatively windless and empty of 
glare. The turbocharged engines — 42 Of- 
fenhausers and 30 Fords in the field of 
84 — sucked it up hungrily, and qualifying 
speeds for the day ultimately averaged 
a respectable 167.557 mph. 
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Fat tires ana’s massive rear spotter are features of At Unser’s po/e-winning tTO-mph Lofa-Ford. 



Johnny Rutherford came with/n thousandths of a second of being fastest with his Fagle-Offy. 


Before A.J. took the green flag, ev- 
eryone was sure he would break the qual- 
ifying record. But then the sandbag broke 
and Foyt came out only gritty. His first 
lap of the requisite four was a heart- 
ening 171.103, but, inexplicably, his 
speeds fell off— to 170.132, followed by 
a brace of low 1 69s. The crowd groaned 
and so did Foyt. “I don’t think I'll sit 
on the pole,” A.J. said in a sad, sick 
voice after his run. A little wind had 
kicked up, making the faster cars just a 
bit squirrelly through the chutes. But 
when Al Unser went out a few minutes 
after Foyt, it was clear that he must be 
a fine squirrel shooter. Only I2/I00ths 
of a second separated his fast and slow 
Zaps, and with the checkered flag it 
looked like Unser was home free. 

But the Unser fans had reckoned with- 
out Wreckaford. All through practice 
the Texas-born Rutherford had looked 
tough, and he was getting better day by 
day, as if the rain was making him grow. 
His first lap was the quickest of the day — 
171.135 — and the crowd that makes the 
No. I turn a pipeline of people and pork 
sausages yelled with puzzled excitement. 
Then Rutherford slipped on the second 
lap to a 169.907. “He scared himself on 
that first lap.” they said. If he had tak- 
en his last warmup lap as his first qual- 
ifying lap instead of waiting another turn 
before raising his arm to signal his read- 
iness, Wreckaford would have won the 
pole. That warmup lap was turned at 
170 plus, while his last lap of the four 
“legal” ones went at 169.747. 

All in all it was a day of qualifying 
that promised a good, tight race on 
May 30. There was a speed gap of only 
two mph betw een Unser and theeighth- 
fastest qualifier, Andretti. Between them, 
in order, came Rutherford, Foyt, Rog- 
er McCluskcy. Donohue. Art Pollard 
and Bobby Unser. By the time the rains 
came again, 17 cars had made the start- 
ing lineup. Sunday added 10 more, 
topped by Revson, who turned 167.942 
mph. Ruby spoke a bit loudly to his si- 
lent majority special and used up three - 
count ’em, three — engines, but will 
doubtless be back to qualify this week- 
end. As for the 27 drivers safely in, Jim 
Hurtubise and his Mallard were not 
among them, even though it had been 
fine weather for ducks. end 
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HENRY RAPS ONE FOR HISTORY 


A single up the middle brought the 
fabulous hitting career that after It 

I t was getting awfully lonely in the 
dub,” Stan Musial said last week in 
Cindnnati, "and when you are the only 
living member of it, you wait around 
for somebody to join you so at least 
there will be somebody to talk to." 

In the second game of Sunday's dou- 



bleheader between the Reds and the At- 
lanta Braves in Crosley Field, Henry 
Aaron beat out an infield single and 
joined Musial and seven others in base- 
ball history to reach 3,000 hits (see 
cover). Musial vaulted over the small 
fence alongside the Braves' dugout and 
trotted out to first to congratulate Aar- 
on, as the biggest Cincinnati crowd in 
23 years gave the game’s most under- 
publicized star a heartfelt standing ova- 
tion. Aaron held up the ball that he 
had hit off rookie Pitcher Wayne Simp- 
son and waved it at the big crowd. 

"Congratulations, Henry," said Mu- 


At/anta Braves' Henry Aaron his 3.000th hit and a mile-high milestone in a 
> years does not show the least sign of peaking by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


sial. "Thank you so much for coming 
over to see me do it," said Aaron. Aar- 
on’s single drove in a run for the Braves 
in their big showdown series with the 
Reds. Not long after, on his way to down- 
town Cincinnati in a police car, Musial 
said, "Sure I remember my 3,001st hit. 
It was a home run.” No sooner were 
the words out of his mouth than a ra- 
dio broadcast told the story of No. 3,001 
for Aaron. It was a home run over the 
center-field fence. "Go get 'em, Henry," 
said Musial. 

From the beginning of the week Aar- 
on had been trying to join Cap Anson 
(1897), Honus Wagner and Nap Lajoie 
(both 1 9 1 4).Ty Cobb(1921),Tris Speak- 
er and Eddie Collins (both 1925), Paul 
Wancr (1942) and Musial 
A (1958). Lou Gehrig never 
reached 3,000 and Babe 
Ruth retired 1 27 hits short 
of it. George Sisler, with a lifetime bat- 
ting average of .340, did not get 3,000 
hits, nor did Ted Williams, Joe DiMag- 
gio, Harry Heilmann. Wee Willie Kee- 
ler. Kiki Cuyler, Rogers Hornsby, Mel 
Ott, Ducky Medwick, Sam Rice, Al Sim- 
mons or Heinie Manush. Mickey Man- 
tle never really got close, and Willie Mays 
is still 43 hits away. Their ages say that 
Al Kaline, Frank Robinson and Ernie 
Banks will not get to 3,000, and Pete 
Rose is not quite halfway. Carl Ya- 
strzemski would need seven consecutive 
seasons better than the best one of his 
life to approach what Aaron accom- 
plished last Sunday 

Getting 3,000 hits is baseball’s finest 
unsung record, but Aaron approached 
his goal without fanfare or trumpets from 
Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn or 
National League President Charles Fee- 
ney. The fans, fortunately, responded 
to him. Last Saturday evening, after dou- 
bling twice to move within one hit of 
3,000, Aaron sat in front of his locker 
in the Braves’ clubhouse in Cincinnati 
and said wistfully, "People have been 
calling me on the phone and wishirg 
me the best of luck. I appreciate it very 


much. It's very nice to know that peo- 
ple know you are around." 

The Braves are this year's most de- 
licious baseball mystery because two 
freak accidents took away 18-game win- 
ner Ron Reed and top reliever Cecil Up- 
shaw from a pitching staff that was con- 
sidered questionable even when totally 
sound. Reed broke a collarbone in the 
spring, and Upshaw, who won six games 
and saved 25 in 1969, came close to los- 
ing a finger on his pitching hand when 
he was showing some teammates the el- 
ements of a basketball dunk shot. He 
caught his ring on an overhang while sus- 
pended in the air. At one point early 
this season Atlanta lost nine of 1 1 games, 
and it looked like the Cincinnati Reds 
would bury them deep in the Western 
Division. The Braves, however, revived 
and rolled off 1 1 straight wins, and peo- 
ple a iked how. 

The question should not have been 
how but who, and that who was Henry 
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Aaron. Fear of Hank Aaron has been 
present in baseball for most of the past 
16 seasons. Now, in his 17th season, 
that fear is larger than it has ever been 
before. On opening night in Atlanta 
37.181 fans watched him come to bat in 
the first inning and pump a home run 
503 feet into the upper deck in left field. 
It was the longest homer ever hit by a 
Brave in Atlanta. Last week he hit two 
homers to win two games in five days. 
In a game in which the Braves were 
shut out for the first time this season 
and held to only five hits, "'Bad'' Hen- 
ry collected two doubles. 

As silly as it might seem, Henry Aar- 
on might just be a better hitter now 
than he has ever been. By the end of 
last week he had 16 homers and said. 
"I*ve never had a start like this. I’ve hit 
for a better average early in a season 
but I've never got as many homers. De- 
spite the shifts they throw at me, I've 
hit. If 1 hit the ball hard, it will go 
through any shift, and 1 have been hit- 
ting the ball hard.” 

Last week in Chicago, Aaron got four 
hits (Nos. 2,992-2,995) in one game and 
he hit the ball truly hard three times. 
The first time, he singled through the 
middle to drive in the first run of the 
game. The second time, he lined a ball 
back at Cub Pitcher Joe Decker. The 


ball hit the rookie on the 
right forearm, spun him 
around and landed behind 
the mound. When Aaron 
reached first safely he 
looked at Decker, waited for 
time to be called and then 
walked to the mound. "I 
thought I had broken his 
wrist,” Aaron said. “I want 
my hits but I don't want to 
hurt anyone. I was kind of 
afraid for the kid. It could 
have all been gone for him 
right there. But he was O.K. 
1 told him I was sorry.” 

Aaron's line drive took 
Decker out of the game, and 
in the 10th inning he hit a 
ball hard for the third time. 
He worked the count his 
way until it was three balls 
and no strikes and then wait- 
ed for a fastball and got it. 

Aaron’s bat came around, 
his wrists snapped, and 
Miller Barber cannot hit a three-iron 
any better than Aaron hit that pitch. 
The ball flew deep into center field as 
the Braves won. 

"Throwing a fastball by Henry Aar- 
on,” Pitcher Curt Simmons once said, 
"is like trying to sneak the sun past a 
rooster.” 

At an age — 36 — when other ballplay- 
ers are beginning to enjoy the twilight 
of their careers, Aaron is now in the 
first year of a two-year contract that 
calls for SI 25,000 a year. He lacks only 
a few things that he wants and once 
had. "There was a fire in my home in At- 
lanta three years ago," he said last week, 
"and some of the things I really trea- 
sured were lost, like the balls I hit for 
my 1. 000th and 2.000th hits. I wonder 
if my 3,000th hit is a homer if I'll get it 
back.” (It wasn’t and, of course, he did.) 

As Aaron moved toward 3,000, some 
of baseball’s biggest names watched him 
and appreciated the milestone he was 
approaching. Ernie Banks, who himself 
last week became only the ninth man in 


baseball to hit 500 homers, sat on the 
edge of the Chicago dugout and said, 
"How do you pitch to a hammer? What 
docs he think about when the count is 
three and one? Does he feel that he has 
to carry the team? Does he realize that 
he makes hitting with two strikes on 
him look easy while the rest of us nor- 
mal people tense up? I was impressed 
when I first saw him hit, and I’m more 
impressed by Mr. Henry Aaron as the 
years roll by.” 

Red Schoendienst, the manager of the 
St. Louis Cardinals and a teammate o 
both Aaron and Musial, as well as one 
of the 1 1 1 others in baseball to collect 
more than 2,000 hits, says, "Two thou- 
sand hits is nothing when you compare 
it to 3,000. When I played with Henry 
in Milwaukee I thought he would have 
a chance to reach 3,000 hits because he 
had the perfect body that would allow 
him to play every day. Good hitters just 
play, and bad hitters become politicians 
and try to hang on that way. Henry’s 
just like Stan; both natural-born hitters. 
They began to concentrate when they 
got to the clubhouse and they would 
look at the laces when they tied their 
shoes because they knew that once their 
shoes were on. they had to play. No dis- 
tractions. No horsefcathers, just work. 

continual 
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That’s what makes a real man. That 
was Stan, and it’s Henry.” 

Roger Maris said of Aaron two weeks 
ago: “'Henry could steal 50 bases a 
year if he wanted to and seldom get 
caught, but he knows that he might 
get hurt, and that would harm his ball 
club in the long run. In some ways it 
is unfortunate that Henry’s hitting is 
so outstanding. It tends to overshadow 
his other talents.” 

Joe Torre played with Aaron in both 
Milwaukee and Atlanta and now must 
play against him as a Cardinal. "Hen- 
ry,” he says, "has the most ferocious 
swing with the least amount of effort 
that I have ever seen. He can hit a ball 



in the infield and judge how much speed 
to turn on to beat the throw. The old say- 
ing applies to Henry. He belongs in a 
higher league.” 

So, of course, did the other 3.000-hit 
men. One of them, Waner, was the team’s 
batting instructor when Aaron was in 
his fourth year as a Milwaukee Brave, 
and a bright enough man to leave Aar- 
on’s style alone. "We talked about hit- 
ting quite a bit,” Aaron said last week 
while lounging in his Cincinnati hotel 
room in scarlet silk pajamas, "and our 
theories were almost the same. Waner 
believed, as I do, that moving the legs 
or opening and closing your stance is 
not as important as the upper part on 
the body. It’s the controlling of the bat 
that is important and being able to snap 
your wrists at the last instant that al- 
lows you to do something with a pitch 
you might have already been fooled on.” 

All last week, Wancr’s widow was lis- 
tening to the Brave broadcasts in her 
home in Sarasota, Fla. and rooting hard 
for Aaron. "Paul once said,” Mrs. Wa- 


ner recalled, "that the one hitter who 
needed no help at all was a young man 
named Henry Aaron.” 

Waner got his 3,000th hit at the age 
of 39. With 2,999 to his credit, he hit a 
ground ball that Shortstop Eddie Joost 



could not field cleanly. It seemed that 
Waner 's 3.000th hit would be a scratch 
single. When he got to first base, how- 
ever, Waner motioned with his arms and 
head "no" to the official scorer. Re- 
luctantly, the scorer called the play an 
error and Waner later told Joost, "I'm 
sorry to see you get an error, kid, but I 
wanted it to be one I could be proud 
of.” Eventually Waner did get his hit — 
a single through the middle against his 
old team the Pirates. Although Waner 
was nearing the end of a career in which 
his top salary was SI 8,500, he volun- 
teered to put up SI, 000 for a celebra- 
tion party. But his hard-up employers, 
the Braves, stepped in and paid. 

Musial, who flew to Cincinnati to be 
there for Aaron’s historic hit, had two 



parties for his 3,000th, the first when he 
reached 2,998 before the team went to 
Chicago for a short series. Musial hoped 
the second would be in St. Louis, too. 
With one hit to go, he sat out the last Chi- 
cago game before returning home. He 
was sunning himself in the bullpen in 
the sixth inning when, with the Car- 
dinals behind 3-1, Manager Fred Hutch- 
inson summoned him to pinch-hit for 
Sad Sam Jones. Musial doubled to drive 
in a run, and the Cards went on to win. 

Following his hit, photographers ran 
onto the field, the ball was presented to 
Musial, and Hutchinson took him out 
of the game for a pinch runner. Musial 
ran over to the box seats, hugged and 
kissed his wife, and one of the pho- 
tographers asked, “Say, Stan, did you 
know that blonde?” 

The Cardinals returned by train to St. 
Louis — the last train trip in the club's 
history. In Clinton, III. a crowd of about 
50 gathered on the station platform and 
chanted, "We want Musial." At Spring- 
field the crowd had doubled, and peo- 
ple were singing. "For he’s a jolly good 
fellow." When the train pulled into 
Union Station a spotlight was put on 
Musial. "I never realized,” he told a huge 
crowd, “that batting a little white ball 
around would cause so much commo- 
tion. I know now how Lindbergh must 
have felt when he returned to St. Louis.” 



Aaron’s first game in the major leagues 
was played in Crosley Field, the site of 
his 3,000th hit. He got no hits in five at 
bats. Joe Nuxhall was the starting pitch- 
er that day for the Reds, and all he re- 
calls of Aaron at the time is: "In the 
clubhouse meeting before the game he 
was thought to be a high-ball hitter.” 
The Braves returned to Milwaukee af- 
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ter their Opening Day loss for an open- 
er against the Cardinals and Aaron's 
second game in the majors. Vic Raschi, 
ending his career, was the starting pitch- 
er for St. Louis. “Nobody on our team 
seemed to know anything about Aaron,” 
Raschi says, “except Eddie Stanky, the 
manager. He knew that Aaron was a po- 
tentially fine player and talked about ev- 
erything except the way Henry parted 
his hair.” On his first at bat in County 
Stadium Aaron doubled off the left-field 
wall. Not long afterward he launched 
the first homer of his remarkable ca- 
reer — this one off Raschi in St. Louis. 

Aaron is the first man ever to com- 
bine 3,000 hits and 500 home runs. As- 
suming that an average Aaron home run 
travels only 340 feet, he has already hit 
more than 36 , / 2 miles worth. Many peo- 
ple believe that he has a good chance to 
reach Babe Ruth's alltimc record of 714. 
“This year and the next are the critical 
ones for me if I am going to catch Ruth,” 
Aaron says. “I would almost have to 
have a 50 year in one of the two sea- 
sons/ I'm going to just hang on and hit 
one once in a while. One reason I have 
gotten off so fast is that Rico Carty and 
Orlando Cepeda have been hitting be- 
hind me. They’ve been going real good, 
so I have been getting more pitches to 
hit. Sure, catching Ruth would be a thrill, 
but achieving 3,000 hits is more impor- 
tant because it shows consistency I have 
studied the list of men who reached 
3,000. and the most remarkable one is 
Ty Cobb because he got to 4,191. That 
is unbelievable to me.” If Henry Aaron 
has a few more seasons like this one. he 
could become a believer. end 
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Part 2: PRO by FRANK BEARD 

EDITED BY DICK SCHAAP 


I'LL NEVER 
ENVY A SUPERSTAR 


July 6, Grand Blanc, Mich. — It’s been 
so long since I've won a tournament I 
don't know how I'd feel if it finally hap- 
pened. I'd probably be so numb I 
wouldn't get any pleasure out of it. I'm 
not dejected. I’m more — 1 guess you’d 
say — lost. 1 went to the office today and 
did my job well, but I didn't prove any- 
thing, even though I finished second in 
the Buick Open and won 514,300. 1 can't 
win anything but money. And — I never 
thought I'd say this— maybe money isn't 
enough. 


The author— on his way to leading pro golf's money list for 1969- 
finds himself standing in a fairway praying for a victory. But after he 
has won he discovers that fame on the tour has some singular perils 


July 10, Minneapolis — I'm a big star 
this week. Aaron, Sikes. Stockton and I 
are the co-favorites to win the Minnesota 
Classic. We're the kings. We're the Palm- 



er, Nicklaus, Casper and Player of Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul. Still, when I woke up 
this morning, I didn't want to go to the 
golf course. I wanted to sleep or swim 
or do almost anything except play golf. 
After four holes I was two over par, 
and for the first time in a long, long 
time I felt myself hoping that I'd miss 
the cut. But I shot 69, two under par. 

Out of the top 20 money-winners from 
last year, only five of us are here — Dan 
Sikes, Dave Stockton, Tommy Aaron, 
Bob Lunn and me. Out of the field of 
144, judging from the names I saw to- 
day, there are a hundred fellows you 
could line up in front of me and I 
wouldn't know one from another. Call- 
ing this a weak field is an understatement. 


But a victory here would sure beat no 
victory at all. 

I might as well confess right now that 
I’ve given up on my diet completely. I 
don't know exactly what I weigh. Some- 
where around 200, 1 guess. I don't know 
anymore whether 1 walk or roll or 
bounce. I do know one thing. I’m 
drained. I told Patty, “I don't know 
what a mental breakdown feels like, but 
I think I'm having one." I have abso- 
lutely no motivation. 1 don't want to 
play golf tomorrow. 

July II — Before I left the motel this 
morning, I told Patty, “Honey, if I get 
close to missing the cut. I’m gonna 
miss it. I really don’t give a damn. I’m 

O I WO Frank Beard and Dick Sc haap All rnjhis reterred 


ready to take a couple of days off.” 

I teed off and. I’ll tell you, I don't 
think I could have missed the cut if I’d 
tried. I couldn’t play badly. Every time 
I stood on the tee. I knew I was going 
to hit the ball down the middle. Every 
time 1 got out on the fairway, I knew 1 
was going to knock my iron shot next 
to the hole. Every time I lined up a 
putt, I knew I was going to make it. I 
shot the easiest 67 I ever shot in my 
life. Stockton’s leading the tournament 
at 135, Sikes and I are both at 136 
and Aaron’s at 139. So far, the big stars 
are holding up. 

Mason Rudolph, my partner, was 
moving along three under par today on 
the front nine, and then he continued 
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started to three-putt and lost all his con- 
fidence. Masc is literally battling for his 
life. He was exempt for about 10 years, 
really one of the top players on the tour, 
but for the past year and a half he hasn't 
been able to pull his game together, much 
less win a tournament. If he misses the 
top 60 again — he missed last year — his 
career is basically finished, at the age of 
35. It's strange, but seeing the trouble 
Mase is in kind of picked me up today. 
I know that I could be in his situation 
without hardly any warning. It made 
me a little more determined. 

July 12 — For the fifth day in a row, de- 
spite all my determination last night, I 
woke up not wanting to go to the golf 
course. I wasn't teeing off until 1 :30, so 
I had plenty of time to sit by the pool 
with the kids and relax. I kept thinking 
how nice it'd be to spend the rest of the 
day at the pool. I didn't feel any pres- 
sure. I wasn't running scared the way I 
have been. It was almost like, “Well, 
I've got to go play today, so the hell 
with it. I'll just go out and accept what- 
ever happens." 

What I needed was something to 
charge me up. and as soon as I reached 
the course I got it. A television man start- 
ed harassing me. Reporters have been 
on us all week, complaining about how 
there aren't any big-name players here 
and how all the pros are bums because 
we won't patronize their tournament. 
Well, there were only 14 men in the 
world who earned S 100.000 playing golf 
last year, and four of us — Sikes, Stock- 
ton, Lunn and me — are here, and that's 
not so bad. We may not be the biggest 
names in the world, but we deserve at 
least a little credit. I really got mad. 

Just before I teed off, Sikes came up 
to me and said, “Look, Frank, 1 hope 
you or I or Dave or Tom win this thing 
just to shut these people up a little." 
That gave me more determination. 

I played with Stockton, and I shot 
one of my best rounds in a long time. I 
did miss an 18-inch putt, but I wound 
up with my second straight 67. Dave 
shot a 69. and I moved into first place, 
a stroke ahead of him and two ahead 
of young Hale Irwin. So I'm in a fa- 
miliar position — first place with one 
round to go for the fourth time this 
year. “I think I've got another second- 
place finish locked up," I told Patty to- 
night, but I wasn't serious. For a change 
I feel that I'm not afraid of winning. 


July 13 — I don't have to look at the 
late news on TV to know what hap- 
pened today: Frank Beard is the cham- 
pion of the 1969 Minnesota Classic. Old 
Frankie went out and played himself 
some golf. I don't mind telling you. I real- 
ly made it happen. I shot a 66 and won 
the tournament by seven strokes. It was 
almost anticlimactic. I knew all the way 
I was going to do it. 

This morning I wanted to go play 
golf, but when I woke up the rain was 
coming down so hard I thought sure 
we'd get postponed. Instead, they just 
pushed the starting times back two 
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hours — I didn't tee off until after 3 
o'clock — and the sun came out and we 
played. 

I was nervous most of the morning, 
nervous in a good way, the way I used 
to be back in the old days when I was win- 
ning my share. I couldn't cat much break- 
fast. The kids irritated the hell out of 
me. I was on edge, and it's not the sort 
of thing you can manufacture. It either 
comes or it doesn't. 

I went out to the golf course, think- 
ing about what Dan had said yesterday 
about the press waiting to pounce on 
us, building up my determination, and 
when I got to the locker room 1 re- 
alized I was out of golf balls and 


had to borrow some from R. H. Sikes. 

Then I was off to the races. I birdied 
two of the first four holes and, on the 
5th hole, faced the critical point of my 
round. I had a 30-footer for a birdie, 
and as I got set to putt a bug lit on my 
ball. I backed off, shooed it away, lined 
everything up again, drew my putter back 
and moved it forward. An instant be- 
fore impact the bug flew back on the 
ball and startled the hell out of me. I 
left the putt six feet short. “Oh, God.” 
I said to myself. “Here we go.” I don't 
know what would've happened if I'd 
missed that six-footer. I know it would've 
broken whatever momentum I had. But 
I made it and I was never in trouble 
again. I coasted in. 

The drought’s over now, but I've got 
a little hollow feeling about this vic- 
tory. Maybe I'm just tired, but I don't 
feel terribly excited. If the field had been 
a little stronger or if I hadn't been scor- 
ing so well the past few weeks or if the 
finish had been a little closer, the re- 
alization of winning might've been much 
more satisfying. The way it is, it's sort 
of a shallow victory. Over in England, 
Tony Jacklin won the British Open yes- 
terday, and lie's the golf hero of the 
week, not me. 

July 15, Philadelphia — I got thinking to- 
day about the way I’ve been playing, 
and I realized I've never in my life had 
a streak quite like the one I'm on. In 
my last nine tournaments I’ve finished 
in the top 10 seven times, in the top 
four six times, second three times and 
first once. I've won more than S70.000 
in a little over two months. 

July 18 — “Hey, Bcardsie,” Doug San- 
ders started yelling at me on the prac- 
tice tee this morning, “aren't we split- 
ting this year? Don't I get half that S20,- 
000 you won?" 

“Okay, Doug,” I said. “Down the 
middle on everything — endorsements, 
clothing contracts, everything.” Sanders 
backed off on that. He just makes tip- 
ping money on the golf course. 

July 25, Akron — When I got into the 
locker room, Orville Moody shouted, 
“Hey, Beard, whal'd you shoot?” 

“I'm five under," I said. 

“You’re the playingest Jesse I ever 
saw in my life," Sargcsaid. “You're play- 
ing so good, it's unbelievable.” 

I'm averaging 68.8 for my last 18 



rounds, 67 for my last three. "Orville." 
I said, "I'll trade you all my rounds for 
that U.S. Open title you’ve got." 

"No deal," said Orville. 

Old Sarge is a pretty smart fellow. 

July 26 — On the first tec, thanks to a 
sportswriter in Detroit. Nieklaus walked 
over to me and said. "Hey, Frank, I 
read where you said I was through." 

"Jack," I said, "I did say that, but 
that wasn’t all I said.” I explained to 
Jack that I’d said he had the potential 
to win one out of every three tourna- 
ments and maybe S350.000 a year, but 
that I didn't think he’d ever live up to 
his potential again. I didn't think he 
was going to try that hard anymore. 

"Frank,” Jack said, "you were right. 
I don’t have much motivation left. What 
can I prove?" 

He dropped the subject right there. 

July 28, Louisville — As soon as I got 
up I headed over to my bank to make a 
deposit. I have been walking around w ith 
$40,000 in checks, my winnings for the 
previous four weeks. Most pros do the 
same thing — you get a tournament check 
and stick it in your wallet and kind of 
forget about it until you get home. 

July 29, Harrison, N. Y.—l arrived in 
New York today in a driving rainstorm, 
so I didn’t even bother going over to 
the Westchester Country Club. I just 
kind of took it easy and let a few thoughts 
run through my mind. I'm about to play 
in the richest tournament in the world. 
There’s a total of $250,000 in prize mon- 
ey.and the winner receives $50,000. With 
that much money at stake, the West- 
chester Classic gets a fantastic field. It’s 
by far the best field of the year, strong- 
er than the U.S. Open, stronger than 
the PGA, much stronger than the Mas- 
ters. The only golfer of any consequence 
in the whole world who isn’t here is 
Deane Beman, and he’d be here if his 
ribs weren’t cracked. 

All these people arc here for one rea- 
son: they want to win that S50.000 first 
prize. So do I. but I’m not burning to 
win it. I’m not telling myself, "I've got 
to win the Westchester Classic or die." 
The furthest I'm willing to go is to think 
of a good score — say 276, 1 2 under par — 
and aim at that. But I’m a businessman 
before anything else, and if someone 
came to me tonight and said, "Frank. 
I’ll give you S6.000 if you’ll withdraw 
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from the Westchester Classic." I'd take 
it. I play the odds, and the odds say 
that I won't make $6,000 here. The odds 
say that Jack Nicklaus won't make 
S6.000 here and Arnold Palmer won’t 
and Billy Casper won’t. But each of those 
guys would probably turn down flat an 
offer of $6,000 and say, "Hell, no. I'll 
take my chances on winning more." Not 
me. I go with the odds. My whole game 
is built around the odds. Some people 
say that I'm not a gambler, but they're 
dead wrong. That's exactly what I am — 
a gambler— and, like any good gambler, 
1 play the odds. 

A few sportswriters have said, even 
after my victory in Minnesota, that I 
don’t want to win, that I'm afraid to 
win, that I play for second. Well, that's 
ridiculous. Purely as a businessman. I 
want to win. I know that first place pays 
more than second place. 

July 31 — Out on the practice tec I ran 
into A1 Balding, and he was moaning 
and groaning, swinging miserably and 
barely hitting the ball. 

"What's the matter?" I said. 

"Cracked my driver yesterday,” Al 
said. "I'm trying out a new one." 

"How long did you have the old one?" 

“I’ll tell you how long." Al said. "1 
got my wife and my children together 
last night and told them there'd been a 
death in the family.” 

1 had two wonderful fellows for part- 
ners today. Doug Ford and Roberto Dc 
Vicenzo. Doug was like a second father 
to me when I came out on the tour. As 
a former PGA champion he's got a life- 
time exemption, and he plays maybe 20 
tournaments a year. He's independently 
wealthy by now, so he's not trying to 
earn a living out here. I love to see 
Doug and play with him, but in a way 
I wish he'd quit. He's 46. and he can't 
play his best anymore, and it just breaks 
my heart to sec him messing up shots 
he used to handle with ease. Roberto is 
also 46. but lie's a big fellow, with a big 
swing, and he can still beat most of the 
younger guys. 

Roberto shot a 73. Doug shot a 77 
and old Frank came in with a nice sim- 
ple 69, 15 pars and three birdies. If I 
can put together four 69s, I'll have that 
276 I set as my goal. 

As I came off the course. Gene Lit- 
tlcr walked up to me and said, "C'mon, 
let’s go.” 

"Where we going?" 1 said. 


“Let's go and practice," Gene said. 

“You've got to be kidding,” I said. 
“As long as I’ve got that golden goose 
in my bag, I don't have to practice.” 

"I can putt like that, too,” Gene said, 
“but I’m always one shot late getting 
to the green." 

After one round, the leader in the rich- 
est tournament in the world is a 5 1 -year- 
old man. Tommy Bolt. Tommy took 
only 15 strokes more than his age. 

Aug. 1 — I lost my concentration for a 
while today, partly because I started wor- 
rying about the wind — the guys who teed 
off early escaped it — and partly because 
I started thinking about taxes. How ri- 
diculous can 1 get? I was actually walk- 
ing down the fairway and wondering if 
I finished first how much of the $50,000 
I'd have to give the Government. 

I three-putted the 2nd hole, and 
after eight holes 1 was two over for the 
round, only one under for the tourna- 
ment and getting dangerously close to 
the cut. But I came in with a 72 for the 
day. Roberto shot a 70, even though he 
couldn’t make a putt. "If I stay here 
and keep putting like this.” Roberto told 
me, "I'll lose my brains." 

Poor Roberto still has to put up with 
a lot because of that scorecard incident 
at the Masters. On the 9th hole today 
some idiot shouted, "Roberto, don’t for- 
get to sign your card!” When we fin- 
ished, I handed Roberto his scorecard — 
I'd kept his — and he looked it over care- 
fully, then said, "Frank, you made a 
mistake." I had. I'd put down a five for 
the par-5 5th hole, and he’d made a six. 
If he'd signed the card with a score low- 
er than he'd actually shot, he’d have 
been disqualified. I made the correction, 
and Roberto sort of smiled and shrugged. 

I’m going to need a 67 and a 68 the 
next two days to get that 276. Right 
now I'm five strokes behind the leader, 
Bert Greene. 

Aug. 2 — I was standing on the putting 
green today chatting with Bert Yancey, 
and Howard Coscll, the broadcaster, 
came strolling up. The first time I met 
Howard I thought he was the most sar- 
castic and cynical loudmouth I’d ever 
seen. Now that I know him a little bet- 
ter I think he's the most sarcastic and 
cynical loudmouth I’ve ever seen, but I 
like him. He must know more about 
sports than any man alive. 

I started teasing him because he was 


wearing white tennis shoes, and before 
I knew what hit me he counterattacked. 
“Ah," he said, "there is the colorless, 
anonymous, ineffectual Frank Beard, 
whose name shall live in golfing annals 
because of his colossal failure under cri- 
sis conditions in a sudden-death playoff 
in New Orleans against the renowned 
Larry Hinson.” For Howard that was a 
short sentence, but I didn’t have any 
comeback. 

Then I went out and played with Bob- 
by Nichols as my partner, the two of us 
competing for low Louisvillian in the 
Westchester Classic. I parred the first 
eight holes and then started hitting ev- 
erything stiff. I sank a six-footer for a 
birdie on 9, a five-footer for a birdie on 
10. a 15-footer for a birdie on 12, a 10- 
footer for a birdie on 16 and a 10-foot- 
cr for a birdie on 18. I finished with a 
67 and moved into second place, tied 
with four other guys but four strokes be- 
hind Bert Greene. Four strokes are an 
awful lot to overcome; the best thing 
we’ve got going for us is the pressure 
on a boy who’s never been in a position 
like this before. 

Aug. 3 — I began feeling nervous, al- 
most nauseous, on the way to the golf 
course. When I got there around one 
o'clock I had almost two hours to kill 
before my tee time. On the practice tec 
I hit the ball terribly. I was too nervous 
to do anything right. I wanted to get 
into the ball game and get going. 

Dan Sikes and Bruce Crampton teed 
off two groups in front of me. Then 
came Tommy Bolt and Al Mengert, then 
Harold Henning and me. Bert Greene 
and Lee Trevino were the final twosome; 

I figured Lee's chatter would either keep 
Bert relaxed or drive him crazy. 

I couldn’t have asked for a better part- 
ner than Harry the Horse. He’s not loud. 
He's quick. He doesn’t agonize lining 
up each shot. My game plan was sim- 
ple. I wasn't thinking about catching 
Greene, but I wanted to beat the guys I 
was tied with for second place — Sikes, 
Henning. Bolt and Tievino. I especially 
wanted to get through the first four holes 
at even par, because I knew that if I 
picked up a bogey or two there I'd start 
aiming for a 70 or a 71 or a 72 and give 
up any chance at the first three places, 
the big-money places. 1 wasn’t looking 
for any birdies on the first four holes. 

I parred the first three, and on the 
4th, a long par-4, I used a threc- 
cominued 
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189 Cottages and Vacation 
Homes 


NEW YEAR-ROU ND custom- 
designed split-level. Sleeps two up, 
two down. Modern gas stove, oven 
and double sink. Snugly winterized 
with thermostat-controlled gas heat. 
Furnished, including curtains, color- 
keyed appliances and master bed 
with foam mattress. Comes complete 
on rugged, smooth-riding three- 
quarter-ton Chevrolet Custom 
Camper pickup. With 350-cubic-inch 
V8 ready to put America’s beauty 
spots at your doorstep. Available for 
immediate occupancy through most 
Chevrolet dealers. 



Putting you first, keeps us first. 



To burn or not to burn: 
Sungard puts you in control 



Michael Rives takes the Sungard Sun Control test Unretouched photographs. 


I’ll use a popular suntan lotion 
on this side. 


Sungard sunscreen lotion 
goes on this side. 


Now, I'll bake in the sun. 
And the next day... 


Look what happened. No burn 
on the Sungard side. 


Medically supervised tests prove 
Sungard sunscreen lotion virtually 
100% effective against sunburn. 

Sungard lets you turn the sun’s 
burning rays on and off like a light. 

If you burn easily put Sungard on 
before you go out in the sun. Then 
you can stay in the sun all day 
without burning. 

To get the tan you want, apply 
Sungard after you have taken as much 
sun as is safe for you. Sungard will 
keep you from burning-without 
having to cover up or go inside. 

To maintain protection, reapply 


from time to time-particularly after 
swimming or excessive perspiration. 

The best protection under the sun 
for the whole family-Sungard from 
Miles Laboratories. 


sungard. 
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FRANK BEARD continued 


wood off the tee. sacrificing distance for 
accuracy. But 1 pushed my shot into 
the right-hand rough. As I walked down 
the fairway. I said to myself, “O.K., 
Beard. Here's where we find out how 
this round is going to go.” 

The rough had been brutal all week, 
but when I reached my ball it was sit- 
ting up absolutely perfect. “Things might 
be coming my way today,” I thought. I 
hit a seven-iron, and my ball landed 
short of the green but rolled up 10 feet 
from the cup. I thought my first putt 
was going to be short, too, but it kept 
on going and dropped in for a birdie. 

I walked over to a friend of mine in 
the gallery and I said, “I'm going to 
win this tournament.” My heart was up 
in my throat. The combination of the 
good lie in the rough, the roll on the 
iron shot and the birdie putt was just 
too good to believe. 

On the 7th hole I knocked in a three- 
foot birdie putt, and when I came off 
the green I heard Greene had lost a 
stroke to par. He was now 1 1 under for 
the tournament, and I was 10 under. 
Dark clouds were rolling in over the 
course, and after I hit a good drive on 
the 8th hole rain started sprinkling 
down. This was my day. and I had to 
get my round in or I wouldn't stand a 
chance. I got angry just thinking about 
the possibility of a rainout. “I've got 
my momentum going,” I told myself. 
■‘I've got a real chance to win this tour- 
nament and make my whole year and 
what happens? A rainstorm!” 

I got hot. 1 groaned and I didn't con- 
centrate and I didn't stop to think that 
everyone else was playing in the same 
rain, and I just plain psyched myself 
into hitting a poor four-iron shot. The 
ball skipped off the right side of the 
green and up a little hill arid stopped 
near some rocks. My lie wasn't bad — 
another good sign — but I had to assume 
the damnedest position to make the chip. 

I knew I was dumb for letting the rain 
get to me. I knew, too, that if I made a 
bogey my momentum would disappear. 
This was my first real crisis of the day. 

I hit a pretty good chip, but the ball 
ran about eight feet past the hole. I faced 
an uphill putt, breaking to the right, 
for my par. And 1 rolled it in. Now I 
was sure I was going to win. 

I made the turn three under for the 
day, 1 1 under for the tournament and 
tied with Bert Greene, who was coming 
up the 9th fairway behind me. Then 1 


looked at the scoreboard. I could’ve 
strangled Dan Sikes. He was 13 under; 
he’d caglcd the 9th hole and birdied 10. 

On the 1 0th hole I sank a 15-footer 
for a birdie to go 12 under, and I could 
fee I the adrenaline surging through me. 
I didn't care what Dan Sikes did. I was 
going to win. On the I Ith hole I was so 
charged up I didn't dare use a driver be- 
cause of a creek about 270 yards out. I 
hit a three-wood instead, then a five- 
iron, then two putts from 20 feet. 

I kept moving along, all keyed up 
and with all the breaks going my way. 
On the 16th, normally a three-iron. I 
was so pumped up I Kit a four-iron with- 
in 20 feet of the pin, then lipped out 
my birdie putt. Behind me, Bert Greene 
bogeyed the I5lh; he, Sikes and I were 
now all even at 12 under. 

I parred the 17th, reaching the green 
from the rough and two-putting for a 
par. I went to the 18th tee, a long par- 
5 demanding about a 270-yard drive to 
clear the dogleg and bending left up to 
a green guarded by fairway bunkers. 

“Now just keep it smooth,” I told my- 
self. "Don't jump. Don't lurch. Just get 
any kind of drive out there so you can 
lay it up short of the bunkers on your sec- 
ond shot.” 

I hit a great drive, long and straight, 
and when I reached my ball, Sikes was 
on the green, less than 20 feet from the 
pin, which was set in a dip in the un- 
dulating green. Sikes missed his birdie 
putt, leaving himself three or four feet 
from the hole, then lined up his second 
putt carefully. Three times he backed 
away from the ball. I watched him, know- 
ing how badly he wanted to win. Final- 
ly, he putted. He missed. He took a 
bogey and slipped to 1 1 under par. 

Right then I did something I'd never 
done before. On the course I stopped 
and prayed to God for victory. "If You 
let me win this tournament," I said. Til 
give S5.000 of the S50.000 to some needy 
children, to people who haven't been 
nearly as privileged as I am.” 

"Go, Frank, go,” 1 heard people yell- 
ing. “Go, go." 

I never for a moment considered try- 
ing for the green. I knew I couldn't get 
across those fairway bunkers with a ri- 
fle. I knew my only chance for a birdie 
was to lay up, then knock a wedge in 
close and make the putt. I took a four- 
iron and hit the ball just where I want- 
ed it, 10 yards short of those dangerous 
bunkers. 

continued 



Ted Williams says: 

"Hus new 
Sears boat 
takes the 
rock and roll 
out of fishing." 

‘‘A flat-bottom boat’s great for still 
fishing. Stable. Comfortable. But row 
it, hitch a motor to it, the ride's some- 
thing else. The boat rocks. It rolls. 

Sears and I wanted a boat that 
rode without a lot of rock and roll. 

With the help of a marine engineer, 
we got it. He designed a shallow- 
draft boat with a bottom as flat as a 
raft. And almost as steady. Next he 
added something that makes this 
boat ride smooth and quiet even in 
choppy water: a modified V bow. 

Then Sears and I took over. We had 
all the things a fisherman needs built 
right into the boat. ^ ... 

Like an ice chest. — ^ v* . t 
Rod storage • r Sf.e 

grooves. Every- 
thing— from 
carrying 
handles to a 
fish measuring 
scale— molded 
right in. 

In fact, the whole boat’s molded 
into one solid piece of fiber glass. No 
seams or rivets to leak. 

It’s a lot of boat. Tests proved that. 
This boat's logged more hours on 
the water than most f ishermen spend 
in a lifetime — without a problem. I 
even took the boat home to the Keys. 
Fished with it plenty. All I can say is 
it's a fisherman's dream. It earned 
my check mark. 


■ nilAIITV 


Equipment that carries this check 
mark is Sears best. Equipment we’ve 
tested. The check mark goes on only 
when we're completely satisfied. 

See this great new boat, 'The Jon- 
fisher,' in a Sears Sports Center. Or 
Sears 1970 Fisherman's Catalog. For 
a free copy, write me: Ted Williams, 
c/o Sears, Roebuck and Co., Dept. 
139-G5, 925 S. Homan Ave., Chicago, 
III. 60607." 



Sears 


SPORTS CENTER 

where the new ideas are 
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FRANK BEARD continued 


Pick it up. A Skilsaw' power saw 
feels “right". It’s trim. Per' 
/^v. fectly balanced. With no 
rf/ dead weight. Now, turn 
it on. Listen to a motor 
that’s designed to keep right 
\ / on cutting, no matter how 

rough the going is. It’s super 
burnout protected. The armature coil 
wires are welded, not soldered. Over- 
loading won’t melt them. And the mo' 
tor windings are covered with a resin 
that protects against heat and moisture. 

There are other quality \ v '— 
features. Like a sawdust 
ejection system: Skil's 
exclusively. A vari-torque 
safety clutch that eliminates 


blade jamming. And a bind- 
free lower blade guard. 

That gives you some idea 
why so many profession- 
als swear by our saws. On the 
job. And at home. And why Skilsaw 
power saws have been number one for 
more than 46 years. 

There’s a world of difference in 
quality between a Skilsaw power saw 
and any other. 

The best way to find out is to grab 
hold of one at your nearby Skil dealer’s. 

He's listed under “Tools-Electric” in 
the Yellow Pages. And his Skilsaws 
■ start at 529.88. #iyy// 

®— a*. Not much. JAffc- 
Not for a Skil. * 


Grab hold of 
the Skilsaw power saw. 
You'll know why 
it’s number one. 



My bail was perched up on a fluffy 
lie. perfect for a pitch-and-run shot, just 
the kind of shot I wanted. I didn't have 
to use any tricks, anything special; all I 
had to do was make contact with the 
ball. “Stay down. Beard,” I told my- 
self. “Stay down. Just hit it solid.” 

I hit the shot perfectly. The ball rolled 
up two feet from the pin. A moment 
later I had my birdie. As far as I was con- 
cerned, the tournament was all over. It 
never for a moment entered my mind 
that Bert Greene might birdie the last 
hole, and he didn't. 1 was the champion 
of the Westchester Classic. 

I went on national television, and, all 
of a sudden, the rein I'd always held on 
my emotions gave way. I felt tears trick- 
ling down my cheeks. I knew that mil- 
lions of people were watching, and I 
didn't care. 

Aug. 4, Louisville — The telephone was 
ringing off the wall all day. Radio and 
television reporters and newspapermen 
wanted to interview me from morning 
to night. Telegrams came in from ev- 
erywhere. Our house was upside down, 
a shambles. 

Patty looked at me this evening and 
smiled. “Next time,” she said, with a 
wink, “see if you can finish second. 
That’ll be good enough.” 

I used to feel that way myself. 

Aug. 12, Dayton — Patty turned to me 
tonight and said, “I just can't take it.” 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

“Everyone’s saying to me, ‘How does 
it feel to be rich?’ But Frank, 1 don’t 
feel any different. I don't think we're 
any different.” 

“Of course we’re not, honey,” I said. 

“Well, I wish they’d stop this stuff 
about being No. I,” Patty said. “I'm be- 
ginning to wish you were No. 100.” 

Aug. 13 — I’m becoming self-conscious 
about everything I do. I was sitting out 
on the porch of my motel room this af- 
ternoon and suddenly I found myself 
thinking, “I'd better get down by the 
pool, because if I don’t, people are go- 
ing to look around and say, ‘Well, Frank 
Beard is No. I on the money list now, 
so he just stands off like a god.' ” 

Aug. 18, Louisville — I think I under- 
stand now what happens to the super- 
stars. The pressure is unbelievable when 
you’re on top. I don’t mean on the golf 
continued 
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What a good time. * . 


for the great new taste of Kent. 




New Polyglas GT 

Goodyear’s widest street tire yet 

60-Series — only 60% as high as it is wide. Eight inches of tread width 
puts more rubber on the road. With big, white Goodyear letters on 
the sidewall. Standard or optional on several 1970 supercars. Only 
one problem. It’s so wide it may not fit your car. Check your car’s 
specs before you buy. If it doesn’t fit— maybe you need a new car. 








In Amarillo, it's a lobby-size suite with spiral 
stair to a beautifully appointed bedroom. 

You can always expect the unexpected 
in 1.100 privately-owned, owner- 
managed Best Western Motels. 


You're just a free phone call 
away from 1,100 Best Western 
Motels. Dial our Hotline number. 
800-228-9450* for reservations 
coast to coast. And at your first 
stop, pick up your free 52-page 
Travel Guide and Atlas. 

•In Nebraska, call 800-642-9900. 


It's a spacious sauna in Santa 
Barbara The Best Western 
Touch, available with the 
convenience of American Oil. 
Phillips 66, American Express, 
Diners Club or carte Blanche 
credit cards. 


Enjoy a tall cool one by the pool 
— the Best Western Touch in 
Chicago. And you can relax on 
the way; Bonded Reservations 
mean you're sure of a place to 
stay or we pay. You get a S25 
U.S. Savings Bond if we don't 
have the room we reserved 
when you arrive. 


Coffee shop breakfasts and hamburger lunches 
are great for families on the go. But in Denver 
(and most Best Western locations) you 
can live it up at dinner in friendly but 
formal dining rooms. 


Enjoy the 

Best Western 
Touch. 





FRANK BEARD continued 


course. I mean from the press, from the 
public, even from your friends. I won't 
have to put up with it for long — I'm 
just a temporary hero— but if 1 were a 
superstar I guess I’d buy a private plane 
and stay in private homes and keep away 
from everyone else as much as pos- 
sible. I’ve been a little harsh on Jack 
and Arnic and Cas. I'm getting a taste 
of what they go through. I don't envy 
them at all. 

Sept. 13, Washington — Gene Litfler took 
me aside today, before we left for the 
Ryder Cup matches in England, and said. 
“Frank, are you going to make golf 
your career?" 

“Sure," I said. 

“Well, you're going to have to lose 
some weight," Gene said. “That's all 
there is to it.” 

Gene’s always been kind of an idol 
of mine, and he'd never said anything 
like that to me before. 

I took a vow right then to get on a 
diet and stay on it. 

Nov. 9, Honolulu — I've been right. 
Jack Nicklaus is through. He only fin- 
ished second today, giving him a to- 
tal of S62.300 in prize money and two 
firsts and a second in his last three 
tournaments. 

Dec. 7, Hollywood , Flu . — Arnic won 
his second tournament in a row today. 
And he won in style with a closing 65. 

I think maybe he should stay on the 
tour another year. 

Dec. 10, Louisville — Finally, and offi- 
cially, I wound up first on the money 
list. I won a grand total of SI 75,233.93, 
almost SI9.000 more than Dave Hill and 
S35.000 in front of Jack Nicklaus. It 
was the first time since 1959 that the lead- 
ing money-winner on the PGA tour 
wasn't Arnie (three years) or Jack (three 
years) or Billy (two years) or Gary (one 
year). 

Dec. 28 — I’m ready to leave for the 1970 
tour. It's a brand-new year. Except for 
two things. Patty's pregnant again. And 
I weigh 205 pounds. 


NEXT WEEK 

In a rousing assessment of his fe/lo w pros , 
Beard tells how the best “ burn and burn," 
while some others have foibles and fun. 



Good-bye Drop Outs 

You're looking at 11 tungsten 
carbide tip spikes that will remain 
right where they are for the life 
of this shoe. 

Our patented PERMA-SPIKE 
plate, molded permanently into 
our light weight, water tight sole, 
is an entirely new construction 
which eliminates spike wear out, 
spin out or fall out. 

The PERMA-SPIKE plate gives 
you improved stance — eliminat- 
ing old-fashioned spike shoul- 
ders: insures a solid, feet-on-the- 
ground feel, greater stability and 
more comfortable weight distri- 
bution. 

Our PERMA-SPIKE Golf Shoes 
are available at your Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoe Dealer. 


wright 

oac£s J/zoed 
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It is a common lament that there are few out-of-the-way pleasure pockets left on 
or, indeed, above the map, but a growing number of sports-minded Americans 
are flying in the face of the evidence. They realize that there are wide corridors 
beyond the congested commercial routes and anthill crowding of metropolitan 
airports. They journey in considerable freedom to hunt, fish and ski or simply lo 
get up in the air to feel the wind on their wings. They fly rich in jet aircraft, and 
they fly poor in planes that have known a succession of owners. From the em- 
erald seascapes of the Bahamas to the powdery slopes of Sun Valley, Photog- 
rapher Eric Schweikardt logged 55,000 miles to assemble the portfolio on these 
pages. Following it is an appraisal of the state of the air, private-plane sector. 


T 


II he limpid Bahomian waters off Rose 
Island, neor Nassau, are but a short hop 
from home for Miami's Rod Heilman, his 
Lake LA-4 Amphibian and some skin-diving 
friends. Heitman unloads scuba gear from 
the pusher-prop plane to begin a day’s sport. 
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irpark communities, where planes and cars 
travel side by side, are an ingenious new element in 
the getting-away-from-it-all game. At Cameron Park, 
near Sacramento, you can toxi down to the golf 
course or the airstrip and, if you are really with it, 
park the Piper at home. Developer Ray Henderson 
has his own planeport (bottom); he predicts that 125 
residents will possess them by 1975, clearly a delight 
for flyers but maybe a headache for traffic cops. 





ond Marie Donogh float down to a poem of a lake and, 
breaking out rods, fish for the cutthroat trout teeming 
there. Stanly is a retired Seattle businessman who has 
flown for 35 years. He and Marie, once a licensed pilot 
herself, have explored a thousand lakes in the wilderness 
of Alaska and Canada. Headquarters for their trips is their 80- 
foot yacht "Shoreleave" (below). When they move on 
they hoist the Cessna astern on a rig Donogh devised. 





^^^1 ising steeply from a 300-foot strip of grass, a 
Helio Courier lifts Bob Kimnach and his family above the 
congestion near their Massachusetts home and off to a 
Cape Cod fly-in for a shoreside clambake IKimnach stands 
at extreme left). Such short-fakeoff-and-landing (STOL) 
planes ore still rare and are much prized by bush pi- 
lots and by sportsmen who squeeze into mountain and 
jungle niches where conventional planes cannot go. 






One of the most expen- 
sive ($44,000) planes of 
its size, the Helio Super 
Courier offers sophisti- 
cated instrumentation 
and engineering features 
that have given it an en- 
viable safety record. It 


Is the only STOL plane 
designed and manufac- 
tured in the U.S. Its 
unique wing construction 
makes it possible to 
maneuver at speeds as 
low as 31 mph. Cruis- 
ing speed is about 165. 




^ kiing is a sport of myriad gadgets, the classiest of which these days 
are wings to get you to the good snow. At right, Boise Banker Spence Ec- 
cles flies his Beech Duke over Sun Valley's Baldy Mountain to have a look 
at the powder before landing at the ski area's Hailey Airport. Air-minded 
Sun Valley people like to get out and away to virgin slopes in the area. 
This they do by helicopter. Realtor Ted Teren flies a British-made Beagle 
(below and above right) on business and sports trips but hires a chopper 
when he wants to make new tracks. That's Ted at the helicopter door. 






ruising in over the beach at Daytona, Ed Culler and 
Bob Northington of Winston-Salem, N.C. approach a week- 
end at the stock car races. Flyers seem to have a special af- 
finity for auto racing; they buzz into places like Daytona, 
Indianapolis and Sebring in remarkable numbers — and at 
Daytona have the convenience of an airport hard by the 
speedway. In the picture below the nose of the Bonanza 
points to the track's Turn 2. Sports fans are increasingly on 
the wing — in, out and home for dinner the same day. 




■0 
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by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM and ROSE MARY MECHEM 


The people who fly just for the fun of it 
thrill to many pleasant vistas, none any 
more uplifting than the sight of bumper- 
to-bumper traffic clogging the highways 
far below or the lengthy queues at the 
big commercial airports (opposite). Nev- 
er mind that the sky happens to be 
crowded here and there, too. Private- 
plane enthusiasts insist that under the 
right circumstances, the life aloft can be 
as uncluttered as it is swift. One simply 
picks out some remote and idyllic des- 
tination, climbs into his trusty machine 
and carves out a slice of sky. 

Flight of fancy? Well, not for the man 
who has a sizable bankroll, can choose 
agreeable weather and possesses a cer- 
tain amount of skill. Somebody truly 
imbued with a passion for flight, a Stu- 
art MacPherson, say, might even get by 
without the bankroll. MacPherson, a 23- 
year-old dental student at the University 
of Nebraska, makes do with a hoary sin- 
gle-engine plane called a Luscombe, a 
cramped two-seater that was built the 
same year he was born and drones 
through the sky at 95 mph. MacPherson 
bought it secondhand for S2.200 from 
his earnings as a Good Humor man and 
other odd jobs. It's no beauty, but it 
had enough get-up-and-go to transport 
MacPherson and his girl on a circuitous 
7,500-mile trip last summer across the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Along the way MacPherson and friend 
enjoyed the land as well as the sky. On 
occasion they dined on lake trout they 
hooked themselves, and when the weath- 
er allowed, they camped under the wing 
of the plane. For MacPherson it was a 
happy respite from textbooks and den- 
tal labs. "That airplane is my escape to 
reality,” he says. "I feel like what I do 
when I'm not flying is unreal.” 

A man who flies higher, but with no 
less zest, is Jim Hershberger, an oil-rich 
Wichita sportsman whose personal Lear- 
jet, a 500-mph craft with a plush, white- 
carpeted interior, comes in handy for 
business as well as pleasure trips. In his 


case, business trips are a pleasure. "I 
wanted my plane to be something extra,” 
says Hershberger. "It had to be comfort- 
able and it had to get me places fast.” 
Himself a licensed pilot with a multi- 
engine rating, Hershberger leaves the 
controls of his 5839,000 jet to two full- 
time pilots who chauffeur him to Puer- 
to Rico for parasailing, Minnesota for 
snowmobiling and just about everywhere 
to recruit prospective track stars for his 
alma mater, the University of Kansas. 

MacPherson and Hershberger are at 
opposite ends of a widening spectrum 
of sports-minded private-plane owners 
who go places shunned by the commer- 
cial airliners and do so on schedules of 
their own making. The number of Amer- 
icans who fly has increased from 360.000 
a decade ago to 700,000 today and is ex- 
pected to reach 1.4 million by 1980. The 
vast majority operate in what is called 
general aviation, a term encompassing 
all flying except that done by commercial 
airlines and the military. General avi- 
ation embraces flight instruction, com- 
muter and air-taxi services, corporate 
aircraft and, of course, personal flying. 
The fact that the same plane is often 
used for both work and play makes es- 
timates difficult, but a good guess is that 
25 r < of all general aviation flying is de- 
voted to recreation and sport. 

The growth of pleasure flying owes 
much to the presence of a remarkable 
variety of sturdily built private planes 
that arc, mercifully, more comfortable 
than a 1947 Luscombe and quite a bit 
easier on the pocket book than a Lcar- 
jet. Nor is it only daring young men 
who are drawn to those flying machines. 
There are 10,000 woman pilots in the 
U.S. today, some who learned to fly for 
no other reason than to be able to take 
over the controls from their husbands 
in case of an emergency. 

The term "safety” being a relative one, 
it is difficult to offer any conclusive judg- 
ment on private flying. There were 1,388 
fatalities in general aviation last year. 


That toll will not deter people from fly- 
ing nor, unhappily, will an awareness 
of it necessarily curb those few who in- 
sist on taking senseless risks. Still, for 
the pilot aware of his — and his plane's — 
capabilities flying need be little riskier 
than many routine activities, a point un- 
derscored by the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy aide who advises families driving to 
the airport to always go in separate cars. 

The automobile, in fact, has come to 
be the favorite metaphor of private-plane 
enthusiasts. The small-plane industry has 
its own Big Three — Cessna, Beech and 
Piper — and it has further emulated De- 
troit by suffering through a business 
downturn in recent months. The ven- 
erable Piper Cub J-3, the spunky little 
two-seater that was discontinued in 
1947, is sometimes referred to as the 
Model T of the sky. The ubiquitous two- 
seater Cessna 150, whose low cost (58,- 
350) and simple design have attracted 
9,000 owners, naturally brings to mind 
the Volkswagen. Something roomier? 
Among single-engine craft, the Mooney 
Ranger (SI 9,000), a four-place bird that 
sails along at 168 mph, is a nice family 
sedan, while the Beechcraft Bonanza 
(539,000), a 203-mph craft with space 
for six, has been called the Cadillac of 
light planes. If the bigger twin-engines 
and turboprops belong in the limousine 
class, then such practical workhorses as 
short takeoff and landing (STOL) planes 
and seaplanes must be likened to jeeps 
and dune buggies. 

There was even heady talk during the 
private-plane boom that followed World 
War II of "an airplane in every garage.” 
While that vision seems no closer to ful- 
fillment today, it has literally been re- 
alized by a lucky few. In California there 
is a sort of skyburb called Cameron Park 
( pages 52-53), where homes with garage- 
like hangars are being built and where 
the residents taxi their planes along out- 
sized streets — traffic signs arc waist-high 
to allow the wings to pass over them — 
linked to a communal landing strip. 

continued 
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Nowhere does flying have a greater 
impact on life-styles than in the spa- 
cious West. Gerald Joseph, an Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. businessman, thinks 
nothing of flying a twin-engined Piper 
Aztec to Conchas Lake, 160 miles away, 
for some early-morning waterskiing be- 
fore work. With similar ease. Dr. Neil 
Hamel, a surgeon in Sylmar, Calif., has 
flown his turbo-charged Cessna 210 to 
drop off his son Ian, 20, and friends on 
camping trips high in the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, then returned a day or so later 
to pick them up — much as another par- 
ent might take the kids to a movie. 

For many, the destination matters less 
than the three-dimensional experience of 
flight itself, the chance to behold what 
Antoine dc Saint-Exupery, the French 
aviator and author, called “the true face 
of the earth.” One pilot absorbed in 
every dimple and frown is Desiree Stuart- 
Alexander. a government geologist in 
Menlo Park, Calif., for whom an out- 
ing in her single-engine Cessna 172 is 
something of a busman's holiday. “We 
had a ball." said Desiree after ferrying 
three colleagues on a camping trip to 
Mexico last fall. "On the way we flew 
low and studied the sag ponds and de- 
pressions along the San Andreas fault.” 

One phenomenon Desiree and her fel- 
low private pilots seldom see is other air- 
craft. The problem of crowded skies, and 
there is a problem, no mistake about it, is 
pretty much confined to the densely trav- 
eled commercial airline routes linking the 
big cities, especially the traffic patterns 
near such metropolitan airports as Chi- 
cago's O'Hare. Los Angeles' I nternation- 
al and New York's Kennedy and La 
Guardia. Most of the name-calling on the 
subject embroils the major airlines and 
general aviation's commercial segment: 
the corporate aircraft, air-taxi services 
and commuter carriers which claim their 
right to use the same crowded airspace as 
the airliners. The pleasure pilot generally 
keeps out of the hassle except when he 
joins the crowd at a major sports event 
like the Super Bowl, Indianapolis 500 or 
Kentucky Derby. 

One fact often cited by the private- 
plane set is this: if the entire civilian 
fleet of 125,000 planes flew over Ari- 
zona at the same altitude, each would 
have almost a square mile to itself. It is 
also true that there are some 10.500 air- 
ports in the U.S. (one for every 12 
planes), and only 600 of them are served 
by commercial airlines. Even in metro- 


politan areas there are many relatively 
uncongested secondary airports used pri- 
marily for general aviation — e.g ., 24 in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area, 17 around 
Chicago, 16 ringing New York City. 

The airport, brags an American Air- 
lines radio commercial, “has come a 
long way.” Some have, some haven't. 
A great many rural airports are grassy 
strips straight out of Smilin' Jack. At 
the small airport in North Adams, Mass, 
it is possible to land and take off with- 
out delay, even during the autumn pheas- 
ant season, when dozens of planes touch 
down in a single day, delivering hunt- 
ers. guns and dogs. 

It is not quite so easy, however, to be- 
come a competent pilot, no matter what 
some boosters seem to imply. "Flying 
isn't for everybody,” says Charlie Ward, 
a flight instructor in Danbury, Conn. 
“It's a lot like playing a musical in- 
strument. Most people can learn to do 
it mechanically all right, but it’s some- 
thing you've got to feel, too.” 

For anyone determined to try. the test 
will come quickly enough. Under or- 
dinary circumstances the beginner ac- 
tually handles the plane by dual con- 
trols on the very first lesson, and the 
instructor may well have him experienc- 
ing the twitchy excitement of that first 
solo after as few as six or eight hours 
of flight time. Federal regulations re- 
quire at least 35 hours of flight to qual- 
ify for a private license, which is nec- 
essary before one may take up passen- 
gers. In fact, however, most students usu- 
ally wind up logging close to 60 hours 
before applying for a license — at a cost 
of roughly S 1 .000 for the instruction fees. 

If the rookie Rickenbacker decides at 
some point to buy a plane, the expense 
can be eased by going partners or, as 
with Stuart MacPherson and his Lus- 
combe, by combing the secondhand mar- 
ket for bargains. As for buying a new 
plane, the aircraft manufacturers, very 
helpful in such matters, point out that 
because an airplane generally lasts long- 
er and depreciates slower, financing is 
often easier to arrange than it is with — 
here we go again — an automobile. There 
is no such thing as a typical example, 
but two years ago Jack Elliott, a New 
York public-relations man, paid 524.- 
000 for a single-engine Piper Cherokee 
Arrow, a snappy four-seater. The price 
included 57,000 in radio gear. Elliott 
threw in an older plane as down pay- 
ment and arranged to pay S345 a month. 


Even after the payments end, Elliott 
will still have the Piper to pay. His in- 
surance comes to S790 a year, his han- 
gar rental at the Morristown, N.J. air- 
port is 5480 and the required annual 
safety inspection sets him back another 
S225. In view of fixed costs like that, a 
plane obviously makes more sense the 
more it is used. Last year Elliott flew 
his Cherokee 150 hours, including ex- 
peditions for skiing in Vermont and sail- 
fishing in Acapulco. His operating costs, 
with gas and oil, came to around S2.400, 
or close to 1 1$5 a mile. Not cheap, cer- 
tainly, yet compared with a you-know- 
what. not all that dear either. 

To hold down costs airplane owners 
can, ordinarily, claim as income-tax de- 
ductions the interest and local taxes they 
pay on their planes. For the businessman 
who uses his plane in pursuit of profits 
as well as pleasure, the tax breaks can 
be far greater. To explore such oppor- 
tunities, the aviation magazine Flying 
arranged a group discussion among sev- 
eral private-plane owners. One was a 
Texan who habitually flew a twin-en- 
gine Beechcraft Travel Air between his 
men's clothing store in Dallas and a 
branch in Bryan, Texas, 150 miles away, 
which he had opened partly to justify a 
tax write-off for the plane. “If you own 
a plane,” one conferee said, “you just 
accidentally make more money than if 
you don't.” 

Somebody like Arnold Palmer, whose 
tournament winnings have ebbed since 
he began leasing his personal Learjet two 
years ago, might dispute that statement. 
As a matter of fact, golf is one sport that 
has had difficulty adjusting to the air- 
plane even though many golfers, thinking 
that the greens might be grassier some- 
where else, have taken up flying as a way 
of trying out different courses around the 
country. To accommodate them, dozens 
of country clubs now have landing strips 
adjacent to their courses. 

The trouble is, nothing distracts a golf- 
er more than a low-flying plane. A show- 
down of sorts involved the fellow at the 
Las Positas Golf Course near Livermore, 
Calif, who lofted a six-iron shot into 
the air on the first fairway just as a 
small plane was coming in to land at 
the club's airstrip. The ball sailed 
through the plane’s window and hit the 
pilot. He suffered only a small bruise, 
but one assumes that both he and the 
golfer will exercise greater care in mak- 
ing their approaches from now on. end 
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When your kid starts telling 
you what oil to use, listen. 



He may be your kid. But that's no kiddy-car he’s 
driving: a 390-cube, 4-barrel V-8, four-on-the-floor muscle 
machine he has purring like the family kitten. 

He knows cars. He knows motor oils. That's why his 
motor oil is Quaker State. It's refined only from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, the world's best natural 
lubricant.Then it's fortified to protect an engine even more 
than any car maker's warranty demands. 

Next oil change, do like your resident car 
expert. Ask for Quaker State wherever they care 
about cars. It does great things for your engine. 

And your peace of mind. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 




Awarning 
to people who make 
obscene phone calls. 


You’re sick. Not clever, but sick. 

Because the calls you make aren’t 
jokes. They’re crimes. By local law 
and now, by Federal law. 

Congress has just recently passed 
a bill that can fine you and send you to 
prison for 6 months if you’re caught 
and convicted. 

And you will be. Because now the 
odds are on our side, not yours. 

We can say that because as General 
Telephone— the second largest tele- 
phone operatingcompany in thecoun- 
try— we know what’s bei ng done about 
you. 

Although we don’t have it through- 
out our entire system yet, today’s spe- 
cial telephone equipment can not only 
trace back and identify your phone 
from the receiving party's end; it can 
also identify any number you call from 


your end. 

And don’t think you can beat it by 
keepingyourcall short, either. 

Because it can also prevent you 
from disconnecting. As long as the 
party you call doesn't hang up, the 
line will remain open. No matter what 
you do. 

And while they keep the line open, 
they can makeanothercall. To us. 

Then there's the work being done 
on the voice print— an electronic pic- 
ture of the human voice. 

If yours is taken, it’s as good as get- 
ting your fingerprints. That’s how dis- 
tinctive your voice is. No matter how 
good you are at disguising it. 

And if all that isn’t enough to stop 
you, remember this the next time you 
get the urge to call: 

We haven't told you everything. 


General Telephone & Electronics 

"*■ 730 Third Avenue. New York, New York 10017 




Guaranteed not to mildew; 
tarnish, rust or run. 
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^ ofA" XBAVELHC S CHEQUE 


Or your money back. 



Lost cash is a lost vacation. But lose your Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques and you get a quick refund. Anywhere 
in the world. And for the full amount. This money-back 
guarantee comes with every purchase — together with the 
promise that you can cash them wherever you travel. Money- 
back money is sold by leading banks everywhere and it’s 
backed by the world’s largest bank. Ask for it by name: 

Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 


PEOPLE 


When Prince Hiro of Japan vis- 
ited the U.S. pavilion at Expo 
'70 Howard ChernofT, USIA 
commissioner general, greeted 
him, saying, "Your Highness. I 
suppose you would like to see 
the moon rock?" ChernofT sup- 
posed wrong. What His High- 
ness, 10, really wanted to see 
was Babe Ruth's uniform. He 
was escorted on a tour of the 
sports exhibit, which includes 
murals depicting various Amer- 
ican sports heroes. Finally a 
member of the royal party point- 
ed to one of the paintings and an- 
nounced “Babe Ruth!” “That 
is not Babe Ruth." the prince 
informed him coldly. "That is 
Lou Gehrig.” 

"There's only one way to real- 
ly get the feel of it, and that's 
to get right in over your head," 
says Congressman Richard Mc- 
Carthy (D.. N.Y.), speaking, 
ugh, of water pollution. McCar- 
thy is against it. and on the the- 
ory that you should know your 
enemy — or something — he has 
scuba-dived into Lake Erie and, 
most recently, the Hudson Riv- 
er in Manhattan. "The Hudson 
is much worse," he reports. 
"Lake Eric is a pristine body 
of water compared to the Hud- 
son. I went down six or seven 
feet, but it was just total black- 
ness, I couldn't find the bottom.” 

♦ "Out of it" now describes for- 
mer Oakland Linebacker Chip 
Oliver — well out of it. that is. 
Last January he joined a com- 
mune in Larkspur, Calif., so you 
can figure, if you want to, that 
it's costing him S25.000 a year 
to scrub down the commune's 
nonprofit, health-food restau- 
rant tables. He figures that a fifth 
of that money just "went down 
the drain in Vietnam — now 
Cambodia," and says, "That's 
one reason I quit. The only way 
not to pay taxes is not to make 
money." There are other rea- 


sons. "It's a silly game they're 
playing," he says of the pros. 
“I’m going to miss playing foot- 
ball — the actual football part of 
it — but I'd look up at the peo- 
ple in the stadium and realize I 
wasn’t helping them. I wasn’t 
helping anybody. All we're do- 
ing in pro football is entertaining 
these people and . . . they need 
to do their own creative thing." 
A vegetarian diet, periodic fast- 
ing and yoga have cut Chip's 
weight down to a tough 180 
pounds from his playing weight 
of 230; he has cut his worldly 
possessions down to a few old 
clothes and an Instamatic cam- 
era. He is a happy man. "Even 
my mother likes me better this 
way," he says. "So docs my fa- 
ther [a retired Army sergeant], 
but he's afraid to admit it. He 
doesn't like me associating with 
these 'Communists.* ” 

Some years ago David Hartman, 
6' 5' star of TV’s The Bulel Ones, 
kept in shape taking dance class- 
es. This spring in Montreal the 
Expos' Bob Bailey was saying 
to him, "You gonna uni (suit) 
up?" and, as Hartman observes, 
"it’s a little more fun to uni 



up." All work and no play, he 
said, was leaving him "a sieve- 
headed, babbling idiot," so for 
his second vacation in 10 years 
Hartman wangled his way into 
the San Francisco Giant work- 
outs. Enough of a ballplayer to 
have turned down semipro bids 
after high school — he went to 
Duke instead for a degree in eco- 
nomics — Hartman traveled with 
the Giants to Japan, Montreal 
and New York, "doing every- 
thing they did. Before games I 
threw batting practice, grabbed 
a bat and took a few swings, 
then ran with the pitchers, did 
calisthenics, came back and did 
a small amount of the infield. 
I'm in super shape." The deal 
hasn't hurt the Giants, cither. 
Ron Hunt credits his carly-sea- 
son 4-for-4 pinch hitting to Hart- 
man's pitching. "He throws a 
funny-looking thing," Hunt 
says. "After trying to follow his 
stuff in practice I went out and 
hit two home runs. That never 
happened to me before." 

Bob Taft Jr., who recently won 
the Republican senatorial nom- 
ination in Ohio, is an avid, if 
bumbling, sportsman who has 
always been able to take his 
sporting defeats in stride. He 
jokes about his football career 
at Yale, where he was, as he 
says, "the first player in history 
to play three years on the ju- 
nior varsity without ever moving 
up to the varsity." Indeed, as a 
senior, he was honored as the 
most dedicated JV player. Taft 
also went out for freshman crew 
but pul his foot through the shell 
in a final practice session be- 
fore. of all things, the Yale-Har- 
vard races. He recalls: “That 
was an unpardonable sin. The 
shell keeper had to stay up all 
night with sandpaper and patch 
to have the shell ready for the 
race. I think we lost, and I nev- 
er went out for crew again. I 
went back to my squash play- 



ing." Which he still enjoys, along 
with fishing, paddle ball and 
golf. The day after his primary 
victory over Jim Rhodes he 
played nine holes. And how did 
he do? "Not well," Taft admits. 
But he keeps trying. 

© John l.indsay Jr. doesn't let a 
flower bed stand between him 
and an autographed basketball. 
Particularly when he's in his own 
backyard at New York's Gracie 
Mansion, w here his father. May- 
or John Lindsay, was host at a 
reception in honor of the world 
champion K nicks. One hopes 
that young John's early interest 
in the game will keep him from 
duplicating daddy's faux pas; 
His Honor made a notable goof 
in confusing the military and ex- 
pansion draft. Referring to Don 
May, Bill Hosket and John War- 
ren, he said: “Unfortunately 
three members of the team have 
been drafted by Uncle Sam.” 
Piped up Warren, the only one 
of the three present, "I was 
drafted by Uncle Cleveland, not 
Uncle Sam." 
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baseball^/ Roy B/ount Jr. 


Good pitch but no no-hit 


Dot ter than Bob Feller. Bob Lemon, 
Mike Garcia and Early Wynn of the 
Indians. Better than Allic Reynolds, 
Whitey Ford and Vic Raschi of the Yan- 
kees. Better than Sandy Koufax. Don 
Drysdalc and Johnny Podrcs of the 
Dodgers. These four are going to be 
the best there ever was." 

That was Met Pitching Coach Rube 
Walker talking about Tom Seaver. Jer- 
ry Koosman, Gary Gentry and Nolan 
Ryan. And that was early Saturday eve- 
ning, when all that his Big Four had 
done so far was turn in one 19-strike- 
out game (Seaver), two 15-strikcout 
games (Seaver and Ryan), three one- 
hitters (Seaver, Ryan and Gentry), a 
two-hitter (Ryan) and two three-hitters 
(Seaver and Ryan). 

No sooner had Walker predicted his 
charges’ immortality than Koosman, 
who had been the least successful of the 
four this year, commenced beating the 
Phillies with a four-hit shutout — which 
meant, since two of the aforementioned 
one-hit gems had been fashioned in the 
Mcts' last two outings, that in three con- 
secutive games Gentry, Seaver and Koos- 
man had given up a total of six hits 
and no runs. For the season the four phe- 
noms lumped together were averaging 
eight strikeouts and six hits per nine-in- 
ning game, and their combined ERA 
(2.29) was better than that of all but 
three individual non-Met starters in the 
National League. It appeared that the 
Mets had come up with w hat they have 
been slowly putting together for two or 
three years: the best front-line pitching 
staff in the world — and maybe ever. 

Ryan, w ho had finger-blister problems 
last year and whom the Mets have been 
loth to push too fast, seems close to es- 
tablishing himself as a reliable starter 
as well as the hardest thrower around, 
and Gentry, with 17 pounds added to 
his frame since ’69, has come into his 
own. His one-hitter last week was a no- 
hitter until an off-the-glove single to left 
in the eighth, and the nearest umpire in- 
formed leftficlder Dave Marshall that 
he could have shoestringed the spoiler 
had he held his glove differently. 


Leftficlder who? Left fielder Dave Mar- 
shall. Cleon Jones was on the bench 
with a bad case of sub-,200 hitting and 
no home runs. And here we go again 
with the old story of good-pitch, no-hit 
Mets. So far Jones and Tommie Agee, 
the only Mets over .300 this time last 
year, have hit weakly, and as a team 
the Mets arc 1 0th in batting. 

Then again, they finished the week in 
a virtual tie for first place in the East 
and were two games over .500. This time 
last year they were still third, still try- 
ing to get over .500 and still two weeks 
away from their big no-return surge past 
the break-even point. Jones, back in the 
lineup Saturday, went 2 for 5 in sup- 
port of Koosman’s shutout. There’s plen- 
ty of time yet. 


THE WEEK 


Ml PAQT As the Mets ascended on 
\\ L LHu I the strength or all those 
fine young arms, the Chicago Cubs were 
faltering, largely because something seemed 
wrong with the fine old attitude of Fer- 
guson Jenkins. Fergie, the only pitcher to 
win 20 or more games in each of the last 
three years, was 2 and 5 with an ERA of 
4.76 when Leo Durocher called him in for 
an hour-long heart-to-heart. "I'd just call 
it a lack of concentration," said Durocher. 
"Somebody else might say he's too lack- 
adaisical. Or maybe he's staying up late at 
night." Durocher had just learned that the 
Jenkinses had adopted a baby girl two 
months ago. On Sunday Jenkins lost again. 
For Ernie Banks it was the week of his 
1,600th RBI and 500th home run. Richie 
Allen lent fuel to speculation that a statue 
of him may be platooned with that of Stan 
Musial by toasting the cheering crowd in a 
st. louis bar. "When I walked into a bar 
like this in Philadelphia," he announced, 
"I was booed.” Mike Shannon, out since 
March with a kidney ailment, returned to 
action, enabling Allen to play first base and 
concentrate on his hitting while Shannon 
worried about plaving third. Pittsburgh's 
Roberto Clemente hit a home run and made 
two memorable catches but felt called upon 


to apologize, despite a .360 average, "I don't 
been swinging bat right." Everybody at 
Philadelphia don't been: the Phillies lost 
five more last week to extend their losing 
streak to 10. Nothing broke very well for 
Montreal, either. For example, a hilarious 
home crowd gave Joe Sparma a standing 
ovation for throwing 22 balls, including 10 
straight, out of 28 pitches. 

CHI 17-15 NY 18-16 ST. L 16-16 
PITT 16-20 PHIL 13-21 MONT 12-21 

Ml \A/PQT Suddcnl - V CINCINNATI 
NL VVLuI couldn't hit. In four 
games through Saturday the hitherto thun- 
derous Reds' team average was .178. But 
the Reds stayed out ahead of the pack with 
their 1970-style good pitching. Jim Merritt 
four-hit the Pirates, Jim McGlothlin inflict- 
ed upon the Braves their first shutout de- 
feat since last Sept. 16 and Merritt came 
back with his eighth w in, 5-1 over the Braves. 
Observers paid more attention to Henry Aar- 
on's quest for his 3,000th hit (page JO) than 
to whether Atlanta was w inning and, as a 
matter of fact, the Braves were losing more 
often than not. Rico Carty's batting streak 
ended at 31 games, thanks to McGlothlin. 
los angeles announced completion of an 
enclosed, healed chamber for its bullpen. 
"They should install those scats all over 
and sell them," said ace reliever Jim Brew- 
er. "The heaters arc adjustable as to tem- 
perature, and it's just like seeing a game on 
a big screen." For san francisco, injured 
Willie McCovey's place at first was taken 
by Willie Mays, who fielded well enough to 
indicate where his station could be after he 
passes 50. Mays also had his second two- 
homer game of the season, and other Gi- 
ants were hitting. But the pitching, even by 
Juan Marichal, who has lost speed since 
his recent sickness, was aw ful. Houston won 
three straight on the road, including one 
against the Dodgers, the Astros' first win 
this year on natural turf. Houston also 
brought up a pitcher named Scipio Spinks, 
who, when informed that with a name like 
that he would have to be either great or a 
flake, said, "You've got to be something of 
a flake to play this game. But I'm going to 
try my best to become one of the great ball- 
players in the game." Then san diego 
reached him for six runs in six innings. That 
and Danny Coombs’ first big-league shut- 
out were the high points of the Padres' week. 

CINN 27-10 LA 20-15 ATL 19-16 

HOUS 18-19 SF 18-20 SD 17-22 

A I PA QT BALT,MORE continued to 
ML LHO I prevail, as Pete Richer! 
won one and saved two in relief. Over 
12*/j innings through Friday, Pistol Pete 
had yielded no runs on three hits and had 
struck out 20. Richert's w in, against the Sen- 
ators, resulted from an uncommon play in 
the ninth. With the bases loaded and one 
out, Boog Powell hit into what looked like 
a double play, and a happy band of Sen- 
conlimted 
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for swinging on 
or off the green 


BOGEY 

BABBLES 

with FORTREL... 


BOGEY BAFFLES NOW 

CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles • E.mI ■ 

— It • Ri - ° 


AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE « 

IOWA 

Marshalltown • 51 Clair-Kncgcr 
Mason City • S' Clai'-Starks 
Waterloo • Oelorbc's Men's Wear 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans • Steen's 

MARYLAND 

Cumberland • Schwjrienbac’i'siSon 
MICHIGAN 

Flint • BlacMonos 


• 

Clarendon Mils • TM Genlry Shop 
Crystal Lake • Tooers Men's Wear 
Grayslake • Hook 4 Co. 

Homewood • Bralnerd's 

Melrose Park • £d Ross 

Oak Park • Wm. 1 Gilmore 4 Sons 

O'Fallon • His Snoo 

Park Ridge • Kyle's Mens Wear 


Fori Wayne • I 4 > 

Gary • Miller’s I OQOPry 
Indianapolis • The Man'-, World 
Lalayctte • 

MicMoan City • Ca» IOO Pll e Scott 
Muncic • Michael Thomas Lid. 
Seymour • Slemwedel's 


....ryCuSh 

Marquelle • Bucks Ton Siion 

MINNESOTA 

• M Clothing 

Minneapolis • EUupj Cletn.no Co. 
New uim • Green Clothier* 

MISSISSIPPI 


NEW JERSEY 

Oover • The Qu 
Flemlnglon • K, 


alrtv Shop 
Wallace 


Newark ■ Southgate M. n's si-op 
Toledo • Black Knights 

• 

Zanesville • Talley 4 Zuland! 

OREGON 

Eugene • Ba. 


nvllla • 




Meadvllle • Al's Clothes Shop 
Philadelphia • Jacob Reed's Sons 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville • Joseph Frank 4 Son 

TEXAS 


Walla Walla • Scotty', 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg • Hornor4Han, 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton ■ eehr.ki 's 


:k Fox Men’s Snop 


Lining up a birdie putt, or 
hosting a backyard barbecue. 
Bogey Baffles keep their cool. 

A winning blend — 

55% Fortrcl* polyester 
45% rayon. With the new 
SIL-PREST** finish, these 
hard-driving slacks baffle 
wrinkles — keep their trim 
shape even in the rain. Solids 
and patterns in a wide choice 
of colors. Tailored by Silver 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Michigan City, 
Indiana 

•Reg- TM ol Fiber Industrres, Inc. 

••Silver's Reg. TM lor its permanent press process 


BASEBALL continued 


ators headed for the clubhouse. Then the 
first-base umpire reversed his out signal — 
First Baseman Mike Epstein had failed to 
hold the in-thc-dirt throw that seemed to 
have ended the game. Meanwhile the tying 
run had scored and the winning run would 
have scored in the confusion, except that, 
as Oriole Third Base Coach Billy Hunter 
explained, “I shouted ‘go ahead' three 
times" to runner Don Buford, “and still he 
wouldn’t go. He kept looking at me as if I 
was crazy. Finally he did go . . . too late.” 
So the Orioles had to wait until the 1 1th to 
win. new york came up with a rarity for 
the Yankees— a complete game. It was only 
the team's second of the season, and it was 
by Stan Bahnscn, who also logged the first. 
Bahnscn's six-hitter was the first of tw o vic- 
tories for the second-place Yanks over De- 
troit, whose losing streak stretched to five. 
None of the Tigers' remaining big three, 
Mickey Lolich, Earl Wilson and Joe Niek- 
ro, has won a game in the month of 
May, and Manager Mayo Smith seemed 
to be on the spot. "It's about time we 
got started," said boston's Carl Yastrzem- 
ski, as the Red Sox returned from a 2-7 
road trip. But Sam McDowell shut them 
out 3-0. Washington hit .191 for the 


week and, understandably enough, didn't 
win a game. The Senators’ loss streak ad- 
vanced to nine. McDowell’s victory in Bos- 
ton, his fifth, was Cleveland’s sole win 
all week. “McDowell is only 27,” said Man- 
ager Al Dark. "He’s just reaching maturity.” 

BALT 24-9 NY 19-16 DET 15-16 
BOST 15-17 WASH 13-20 CLEV 11-18 

A I \A/PCT When Earl Weaver was 
ML VVLul quoted as saying that 
Minnesota was hustling more this year un- 
der Bill Rigney than last year under Billy 
Martin, the latter reacted: "Let me say, I 
could win with the Baltimore team under 
any condition: a salami and a pizza in my 
mouth, two big cheeses in my ears, blind- 
folded and not knowing the situation." He 
also promised to belt Weaver — if he ever 
got back into baseball. Cesar Tovar took 
off on the hit-and-run and was past second 
base when Rod Carew’s fly to center was 
caught. Tovar raced back to first in time 
but without touching second as prescribed. 
Weaver came out to protest, and time was 
called. Tovar, standing on first, was told 
by Baltimore First Baseman Boog Powell 
that he hadn't touched second. So he ran 
over and slid into that base. Then, tired of 


all the embarrassment and hassle, he got 
up and went to the dugout. Teammate Rich 
Reese told him to go back to first, but To- 
var said, "No way." Baltimore threw to 
first, and Tovar was out on a five-minute 
double play. California was hot on the 
Twins' heels, thanks in large part to a bril- 
liant bullpen. Ken Tatum, Greg Garrett, 
Eddie Fisher and Paul Doyle were 6-1 and 
had a collective 1 .03 ERA for the year. Oak- 
land was hanging in there in third place, 
waiting for Reggie Jackson to start hitting. 
"My roomie," said Chuck Dobson of Jack- 
son, "is a fine and sensitive athlete. He 
may seem to be laughing it off but I know 
he's dying." Luis Aparicio of Chicago, lead- 
ing the league at the time with a .370 av- 
erage, was asked if he'd ever had so high a 
mark five weeks into the season. "No,” he 
said, “not even in Venezuela." Kansas city 
southpaw Jim Rooker said, "I just don't 
feel comfortable here. I wish Metro would 
get rid of me." Then he pitched an 11-in- 
ning complete-game victory and drove in 
five runs himself. The Milwaukee Brewers 
beat the Braves, formerly of that city, in an 
exhibition game 1-0. It didn't count. 

MINN 22-10 CAL 23-12 OAK 18-18 
CHI 15-19 KC 13-21 MIL 11-23 


In just 50 seconds you can do 
a fast version of the Minute Waltz... 
cook one side of a minute steak... 
shave half your face... 
or get a confirmed reservation at any one 
of 400 Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodges. 


Just 50 seconds. That’s all it takes with Howard Johnson’s 
computerized Instant Host Reservation Service. In just 50 
seconds any one of our 400 Motor Lodges will confirm your 
reservation at any of our other Lodges. 

Or call any of these Reservation Sales Offices: 


Atlanta, Georgia 404-261-0500 
Boston, Mass. 617-482-5467 
Charlotte, N.C. 704-375-7311 
Chicago, Illinois 312-297-1550 
Cincinnati, Ohio 513-241-1085 
Cleveland, Ohio 216-241-6475 


Detroit, Michigan 313-964-6820 
Indianapolis, Ind. 317-639-5394 
Jacksonville, Fla. 904-791-0266 
Miami, Florida 305-358-3873 
New York, N.Y. 212-896-4700 
Philadelphia, Pa. 215-923-5940 
Washington, D.C. 202-554-5133 
and... 


when in states west of the Mississippi River call: 
800-323-2330 
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Bold new 
Brut for men. 
By Faberge. 


harness racing / William F. Reed 


Max is in luck with Tru/uck 


If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself/ 
try something else. 



For after shave, after shower, 
after anything! Brut. 


Although long devoted to trotting, Max Hochberg was fortunate when 
his mighty Torpid came along. After a decade he's in the money again 


L_j is friends in harness racing all know 
• I Max Hochberg as "the man in 
gray." He wears gray suits, carries gray 
luggage and even has gray frames on 
the funny half-glasses that teeter precar- 
iously on the tip of his nose. As horse 
owners go. Max is hardly a big-time 
operator. His racing stable includes only 
10 horses and his office is in the trunk 
of his gray car. Nevertheless, thanks to 
a very special pacing colt. Max's gray 
suits should be seen this summer in 
important winner's circles all around 
the country. 

The colt's name is Truluck, and all 
the barnyard experts agree that the sport 
has seen very few like him. Last year, 
as a 2-ycar-old, Truluck made a bigger 
impression than any pacer since the 
mighty Bret Hanover. Besides winning 
19 of his 24 starts for SI 64.361, Tru- 
luck also tied a world record by pacing 
seven miles under the two-minute bar- 
rier — including a season's record of 
1:57.2 on a mile track. His potential so 
impressed millionarie Louis Resnick, 
who owned half of trotling's great Nev- 
elc Pride, that late in the summer Rcs- 
nick talked Max into selling him a half- 
interest in Truluck for a substantial 
sum — "not less than S600,000, and not 
more than a million," as Max likes to 
put it with a coy smile. 

"But I still make all the decisions," 
said Max, emphatically, one morning 
last week. "That was part of the deal. 
Of course, I consult with Resnick be- 
fore I do something, but I am the one 
who will decide where the colt will race 
and w here he will go to stud." 

This year Truluck is nominated for 
stakes worth more than S I million and he 
quickly was established as the early fa- 
vorite for the top prize in pacing — the 
SI00.000 Little Brown Jug late this sum- 
mer at Delaware. Ohio. Last Friday night 
the colt made his season’s debut at The 
Meadows, Del Miller's pleasant little 
track in the foothills near Washington, 
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Pa., and — of course — Hochberg was 
very much in evidence, wearing one of 
his gray suits and trying hard to contain 
himself after Truluck pulled away in 
the stretch for an easy victory in the 
SI8.956 Pennsylvania Sires Stakes. 

When the race started, Truluck was 
already two lengths off" the pace, thanks 
mainly to his peculiar habit of bobbing 
around right up until the starting gate 
pulls away. "He almost looks like he's 
lame," said his trainer, Allan Young. 
"Any other horse and I would be wor- 
ried, but he does that all the time." 

Once on the pace, however. Truluck 
got serious and settled into the fifth, 
and last, position as the field went into 
the first turn on the five-eighths track. 
He was still last coming past the stands 
for the first time, and the fans were look- 
ing at each other and beginning to won- 
der why they had bet Truluck down to 
1 to 9. They soon found out. When the 
field hit the half-mile pole Truluck’s driv- 
er. George Sholly, took him to the out- 
side. As Truluck swept past, the rest of 



MAX. HIS PACER AND DRIVER SHOI.TY 


the field suddenly looked as if it was pac- 
ing in reverse and a big “whoooo" came 
rolling out of the stands. Now the only 
question was what the winning time 
would be. When Truluck passed under 
the lighted finish line, the scoreboard 
Hashed the time 2:01.2, but that was 
less impressive than his 58.1 seconds for 
the last half mile. That's not bad any 
time, much less for the first race of the 
year, and later, in the paddock, Sholty 
was smiling and telling Hochbcrg that 
Truluck wasn't even trying. “1 never did 
cluck to him, never moved a hair on 
him," said Sholly. “All I tried to do 
was steady him. He was just cake walk- 
ing out there.” 

For Hochberg, now 62 years old. bald, 
plump and unmarried, the success of 
Truluck represents a sort of sentimental 
comeback. Until now he was best known 
as the man who raced Torpid, winner 
of the 1957 Little Brown Jug and S 1 87,- 
000 before an injury forced him to re- 
tire to stud after his 3-year-old cam- 
paign. Since then Max has been biding 
his time, building up his modest breed- 
ing business and waiting for Torpid to 
sire a super colt. Now. in Truluck, Max 
is back on top, and his outlook, unlike 
his suits, is anything but gray. 

The race at The Meadows was the be- 
ginning of what will be a 30,000-mile 
summer odyssey for Hochberg, who is 
not the sort of horse owner who just 
pays bills and collects trophies. Having 
worked out Truluck's schedule of races, 
Hochberg will follow hiscolt everywhere, 
driving alone from track to track, liv- 
ing out of his suitcases, running his busi- 
ness out of his car and his suit pockets. 
This is partly because Max is a real nut 
about the sport, a man who likes to 
hang around the bam and talk racing, 
but also because Max is essentially a busi- 
nessman who is keenly concerned with 
the well-being of his investment. 

“When fate declares that you have a 
horse like this, a horse worth over a mil- 
lion dollars, you can't be fickle — you 
have to stay with him,” says Max. “So 
my oflice and my home are really in my 
car, and I pay my bills as 1 go along. I 
can do it because I don't have a wife or 
children to tie me down. Oh, sure, it 
gets lonesome sometimes, but I love the 
sport. I love to read about it. talk about 
it and think about it. so that I don't real- 
ly have any spare time.” 

How Max got so involved in harness 
racing is not so much a tale of true 
continued 
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Smuggle a Konica 
out of the country. 


r Slipa 

Konica Compact 8 
movie camera into 
your kit this trip. It’s 
small enough to hide 
anywhere; light enough to 
carry everywhere. In a bag, 
a pocket, a purse. Yet it 
^ shoots sharp, full-size 
A super-8 movies through 
W its high speed f/ 1.6 
V Hexanon lens. 

A brilliant finder makes 
viewing easy. And a CdS 
electric eye sets correct 
exposures automatically. 

r Result: great movies, 
every time! See this 
pocket-size miracle, 
under $65, wherever 
fine cameras are sold. 

& KONICA 

COMPACT 8 


Konica Camera Corp., Box 1070, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 pltoloinc Gil 



HARNESS RACING 


luck, but of perseverance, intelligence 
and hard work. The son of Austrian im- 
migrant parents. Max grew up in New- 
ark, N.J and entered New York Uni- 
versity in 1924 His last year at NYU 
was also his first year in the New Jersey 
Law School and, in addition to han- 
dling two full school loads. Max held 
down a full-time bookkeeping job. The 
schedule turned Max into a hard-line 
believer in the formative powers of hard 
work. "That's the trouble with these 
kids today,” he says, off on one of his 
favorite tangents. "Nobody wants to set- 
tle down and work for anything. All 
they want to do is play and have a good 
time. I think every young man should 
have to serve at least two years in the 
Army, too, because that's where you 
learn to respect authority.” 

He speaks, at least, from experience. 
After working seven years as a legal con- 
sultant for an oil firm. Max was drafted 
into the Army Air Force in 1942. But 
3 Vi years later, when he was discharged 
as an Intelligence officer, Hochbcrg had 


a problem when he thought about re- 
turning to the law. New Jersey had 
adopted a new constitution which so 
changed New Jersey law that he would 
have had to return to school for six 
months of refresher courses. Finding that 
prospect unappealing. Max began to 
drift. A friend took hi n to Roosevelt 
Raceway, he won a few bets and soon 
he was investigating the business side 
of the sport. 

After a few false starts he bought a 
big-chested colt. Tar's Dream, in 1951 
from a man named — believe it or not' — 
Gray Renamed Torrid, the colt earned 
5147,000, and Max was hooked for 
good He kept breeding Torrid's parents 
to each other, and in 1954 along came 
a big, lazy colt that Max finally named 
Torpid "Torrid earned enough to pay 
for the staking and bills for Torpid.” 
says Max, "and after Torpid got m the 
stud, his fees paid the bills for the long 
years until Truluck came along.” 

The name Truluck came from an old 
family name in Allen Young's ancestry 


but it soon proved to be quite appro- 
priate in a different sense Max had 
hoped to sell him as a yearling for a 
nice price, like maybe SI 0.000, but the 
colt came up with two splints that forced 
Max to keep him. "I decided to race 
him as a 2-year-old,’’ he said, "and try 
to sell him again after that season. ' Lat- 
er. of course, Max saw the colt work 
out at Allan Young's training base, and 
immediately, he says, "I knew he was 
going to be a great one 

Now, with the money from Resnick 
already in hand and thousands more an- 
ticipated from Truluck’s racing and stud 
career, the man in gray will never again 
have to worry about where his next gray 
suit comes from "But this is what you 
have in the horse business,” says Max. 
"Here you have a normal man strug- 
gling for a living, and overnight he has 
made a million I don’t know of any- 
place you can make it bigger quicker 
than in the horse game, but that's the ro- 
mance of it ” 

Or maybe just true luck. end 


Want the world’s 
easiest handling 
chain saw? 



take home a Homelite 



The Homelite E-Z Chain Saw was built 
with the week-end woodsman in mind 
- easy to start, easy to use, fast-cutting 
and dependable. In short, the world's 
easiest handling chain saw! 

With a Homelite E-Z you can prune, 


WRITE for Homelite’s free book on 
how to choose a chain saw 


limb, clear storm damage, cut fire- 
wood, even fell trees up to 3 feet in 
diameter. These are the woodcutting 
jobs that cost so much when others 
do them for you! 

Visit your local Homelite dealer, he’s 


listed in the Yellow Pages. Ask him to 
demonstrate the E-Z. Test cut with it 
yourself and you’ll take home a 
Homelite. 

HOMELITE, 5305 Riverdale Ave., Port Chester, N.Y. 
A textronl 
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Drive as far as you like for a week. $99. 


We’ve created a special rate that’ll let you we have a special rate at most Hertz offices that’s 

travel literally thousands of miles on your even better : The Hertz 747. 

vacation at no extra cost. We’ll rent you an intermediate or standard 

In most of our U. S. and Canadian offices, Ford or a similar sedan for a minimum of 
we’ll rent you an intermediate or standard Ford seven days, for a weekend, or over a two-day 
or a similar sedan for seven days for $99. You holiday for $7.47 a day and 10 cents a mile, 
can drive as far as you like without paying us a Insurance is included, gas is not. (Since the $99 
penny over the $99 as long as you return the car and 747 rates are not available at all Hertz 
to the city from which you rented it. Insurance is locations, call us for details.) 
included, gas is not. If you’d like some suggestions on what to 

If you rent the car in Florida or in do with the car once you’ve got it, we’ve motoring 

California, the rate is the same, but you can and touring guides for almost evei'y 

return the ear ta any city in the state. part of the country. 

And regardless of where you rent, if you want to No matter which rate you 

pick up the car in one city and leave it in almost choose, the company comes at no 
any other, we have a plan to cover that, too. extra cost. 

Our $99 rate is an excellent deal if you’re , . v 

going more than 500 miles. If you’re driving less, iou dont just rent a car. You rent a company. 





lacrosse / Peter Carry 


One team, 
anyway, says, 
Yes, Virginia 

T radition, staunchly underpinned by 
the spirit and architecture set down 
145 years ago by Thomas Jefferson and 
thickly padded with a peculiar Jeffer- 
sonian nomenclature, weighs heavily at 
the University of Virginia. Everyone 
from the president to the low man in 
the freshman class is addressed as mis- 
ter. a reflection of the egalitarian tone 
Jefferson sought to infuse in the ''ac- 
ademical village" he founded and de- 
signed. According to Jefferson and gen- 
erations of Virginia students, the main 
quadrangle is not a quadrangle but the 
Lawn; the campus is the Grounds; liv- 
ing quarters are "ranges" and "pavil- 
ions." Ironically, though Jefferson was 
possibly the most influential radical 
thinker in American history, the most 
pervasive of all the traditions that have 
flourished under the massive Corinthian 
columns and the lofty dome of the Ro- 
tunda, which Jefferson planned as Vir- 
ginia's main building, has been the 
school's essential conservatism. 

A more recent trend at Virginia has 
been the school's decline in athletics. 
After years of glory in sports as diverse 
as boxing and football the Cavaliers set- 
tled into a 20-year slump. The football 
team has played one winning season since 
1952. The basketball team has had 16 
straight losing seasons. 

Last week a number of Virginia tra- 
ditions were under attack. Construction 
crews worked on new buildings devoid 
of colonnades. The suddenly unconser- 
vative students were on strike in protest 
against the Cambodian invasion and the 
shooting at Kent State. The lacrosse team 
was headed for the school's first nation- 
al title since 1952. And, unlike the sit- 
uation at most colleges where the ac- 
tivists and athletes are rarely the same 


people, at Virginia the new lacrosse 
champs were on strike against classes, 
too. 

Since the first NCAA championship 
playoff in lacrosse will not occur until 
next year, the Cavaliers can only share 
the national title this season with Johns 
Hopkins and Army or Navy, each of 
whom has one loss. Virginia's record be- 
came 8- 1 when the team beat Washington 
& Lee 19-3 and Hofstra 14-3 last week. 
The Cavaliers, who arc very likely the 
best of this spring's championship trio, 
can easily wait a year to prove it in a play- 
off, since the team, beginning with 25- 
ycar-old Coach Glenn Thiel, is young 
and will be around a while. Only four 
seniors and six juniors arc on the 31- 
man squad, and the two top scorers arc 
Attackmen Jay Connor, a 5' 6 " soph- 
omore with a sturdy build and quick 
stick, and Tommy Duquette, a freshman 
who already shows signs of developing 
into the best offensive player in college 
anywhere. Virginia’s three best seniors. 
Defenseman Doug Hilbert and Midfield- 
ers Jim Potter and Charles Rullman, are 
All-America candidates and certainly 
will not go unmissed. Hilbert allowed 
his opponents only one goal in his final 
nine games, and Potter was the first la- 
crosse player ever selected as best ath- 
lete at Virginia. Rullman is so slippery 
that Maryland set up a special zone de- 
fense each time he handled the ball. The 
Cavaliers still won 9-3. 

It was Duquette, however, who pro- 
vided the surprising play Virginia need- 
ed to move up from its fourth-place rank- 
ing of a year ago. In the Cavaliers’ first 
important win this spring — 15-8 over 
powerful Hopkins — Duquette scored 
seven of his team-leading 24 goals, a star- 
tling show ing for a player w'ho was not 
considered good enough to make a Bal- 
timore schoolboy All-Star team as an 
attackman last year. Thiel switched Du- 
quette to behind attack this spring and 
quickly found out how useful his long, 
gliding strides could be. "Our first game 
was against Mount Washington, and 
they put Hank Kacstncr on me. He 
was a three-time All-America at Hop- 
kins." says Duquette. "I was so afraid 
of him I just started running around 
behind the goal to stay away from 
him, and it worked. 1 used to just 
stand around, but I've found out that 
if the defenseman's worried about keep- 
ing up with you, he can’t bother about 
taking the ball away.” 


Duquette now rarely has an oppor- 
tunity to stand still because of Thiel's 
emphasis on physical conditioning. 
Coaches routinely say that lacrosse 
games are won by the team that picks 
up the most ground balls, a frustrating 
aspect of the game demanding more 
stamina than skills. In its big victories 
over Maryland and Hopkins. Thiel's 
team fielded 42 more grounders than its 
opponents. The Cavaliers trailed in this 
category in only one game, their 11-7 
loss to Navy. Virginia is also well 
coached in technique. It has won 6 1 % 
of its face-offs, primarily because of Pot- 
ter’s expertise at center midfield, and 
has been successful on an outstanding 
80' , of its clears. 

Thiel, whose father coached him at 
Penn State and who spent the past two 
seasons coaching a junior college in Bal- 
timore. did not bother to apply for the 
Virginia job when it became available 
last spring. "I hesitated until August," 
he recalls. "I didn't think they’d hire 
some 25-ycar-oId for the job and be- 
sides I was teaching in a school where 
we had a lot of ghetto kids and I had a 
draft deferment. I was afraid if 1 came 
to Virginia I'd lose it." 

A coach who feels threatened by the 
draft is apt to look on war protesters 
somew'hat differently from his older col- 
leagues. When Thiel’s players asked be- 
fore the Maryland game to wear red 
arm bands knotted on their uniform jer- 
sey sleeves as a sign of sympathy with 
the student strike, he permitted it on 
the basis of individual choice. Eighty per- 
cent of the Cavaliers wore them, and a 
wide majority of the team — along with 
most of Virginia’s football players — 
signed petitions supporting the strike, 
which by last week had virtually closed 
down the undergraduate school. 

"I was opposed to the arm bands at 
first," says Potter. "I thought it would 
take guys’ minds off the game. But it 
got clear that so many of them felt so 
strongly about this that they had to have 
the right to show it." The Maryland-Vir- 
ginia game was played on the Cavaliers’ 
home field, which is called The Parking 
Lot, not from tradition, but because of 
its hardness. The field was surrounded 
by police who were bivouacked in the 
adjacent basketball arena. As the red- 
arm-banded Cavaliers swept to their vic- 
tory, it was obvious that several tra- 
ditions, athletic and political, were in 
trouble at Virginia. end 
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for years 
the pros have 
been putting 
us on. 

how 
about 
you? 


the most popular 

shoes for the world's finest athletes 
since the year 1 . And. as all great 
athletes do, they've demanded, 
expected and received the best from us. 
So what we've done is put the same 
know-how. same demanding quality, 
same original styling to work for our full 
line of Converse shoes. Like our NS- 1 
Boat Shoes. Skidgrip Tennis Shoes. 

Classic Golf Shoes. Coach and All Star 
Basketball Shoes. And casual Coolettes. 
The same abilities, same perfection that 
won us our hard earned name with the Pros, 
goes into every shoe we make. So what the 
heck Put us on The pros have . . for years. 


Malden, Mass. 02148 


★ converse 


$ 3 , 986 . 65 . 




This well equipped 


Chrysler, according to Automotive 
News, is the roomiest car in the 
industry. Newport has over 38 
inches of front head room. And 
over five-foot-wide front seats. 


19 standard features in all . . . 
including heater with windshield 
defroster, multi-speed wipers, self- 
adjusting brakes, back-up lights, 
directional signals and anti-theft 



popular options. Also, the big 383 
cubic inch 290 horsepower V-8 
which runs on money-saving regu- 
lar gas. 


ideal combination of quietness, 
stability, and control ... all from 
the blending of torsion-bar sus- 
pension, unibody construction and 
Sound Isolation System. 


\bur next car: Chrysler 

with Torsion-Quiet Ride / 
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America’s No.l Scotch 


If you know 
whatls good for you, 
you’ll playMaxfli. 


It’s only 344 yards to the cup but 
the smallest error can make the 
difference between a birdie and a 
triple bogey. A slice goes into the 


creek. Hook it and you're in the 
trees. Better play Maxfli for its 
accuracy. Sold only through golf 
professionals. -- _. # 

Maxtii 


Drive carefully. Use Dunlop balls, clubs and tires. 


YORK. N.Y. . DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • BLENDED 86 PROOF 


boxing j Mark Kram 

/ 

No longer 
a legend, but 
not all hoax 


Marcel Cerdan’s American debut 
proved that he has his father’s 
heart but not his skills or punch 

O f all human frustrations, one of the 
sharpest must be that of a man 
with powerful ambition and aching de- 
sire whose talent, he discovers, will never 
match the rumble of his drive. It is a com- 
mon defeat, a secret one for many, but 
no amount of guile can hide the result — 
and it was nakedly evident last week in 
Madison Square Garden when Marcel 
Cerdan Jr. finally emerged from his 
mausoleum of memories and poked his 
nose at reality. 

What he saw, of course, no one will 
ever know. The swooning reaction in 
the French provinces, where he had la- 
bored for most of his 47 fights, his man- 
ager’s handling of him as a rare jewel 
and his own strange cobweb of a dream, 
perhaps may never allow the intrusion 
of hard truth. 

The zest, the motion, even the thrill- 
ing purity of ring excellence — only at 
best a blur— is observable, and it begs 
critical generosity. For all of us, too, it 
is difficult not to be touched by the ro- 
mance of his story: the classic example 
of the son wanting to be the father; a 
young man who has moved through life 
haunted by a ghostly clank of armor; 
his painful and embarrassing need for 
approval. No one, even in a properly cyn- 
ical time, likes to see a good dream die. 

Certainly one could sense that the 
Garden crowd understood. Of the 10,- 
767, most of them belonged to his op- 
ponent, Donato Paduano, but at first 
there was not the usual indiscriminate 
roaring. Even though Paduano was inef- 
fectual early in the bout, it was still the 
sound of a crowd that seemed first intirn- 
continued 
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idated by a legend and then surprised that 
there was a scrap of credibility to it. Un- 
fortunately, it was only a scrap. Against 
Paduano, to whom he lost a 10-round de- 
cision. Cerdan exhibited neither strength 
nor the ring stealth that his most fervent 
admirers said he had. 

Comparisons to Cerdan's father, a 
French hem and an electric fighter, arc 
irrelevant and unfair. Critical appraisal 
must be conlined to what he did against 
an ordinary fighter, one who cannot 
punch or put combinations together. Re- 
cause he is of special interest to the Gar- 
den, Paduano (inferior to legions who 
have been left to decay by Matchmaker 
Teddy Brenner) has been pushed far be- 
yond his ability. Had Cerdan beaten Pa- 
duano, he could at least have had a 
shot at being an authentic failure. As it 
is, he is now just another fighter who, 
out of humaneness, would not even be 
allowed to work in a Philadelphia gym. 
But he has not failed. He has never been 
in a position to fail. He has simply been 
a marketable item, discreetly' distributed 
to the point where he could come to 
the Garden and demand S40.000 to re- 
alize an obsessive longing. His sincerity 
as a fighter is not in question, only his 
motivation, which is plausible but is un- 
able to sustain him in the ring. 

It is not easy for a son to follow a fa- 
ther. Cerdan was in a particularly del- 
icate position in his American debut. 
From his dossier in France he seemed 
bound for disaster. Instead, with the help 
of Paduano. he salvaged the evening. 
His pace was fast, his jab (which had 
him ahead after six rounds) was annoy- 
ing and there were brief glimpses of ring 
refinement. On the attack, however, he 
rarely positioned himself to punch, and 
when he did it was only to contain his 
opponent. He simply did not have any 
bad intentions. On the defense he did 
not have the vaguest idea what to do 
with his head. 

Paduano, trailing, say, 4-2, and bleed- 
ing terribly from an unintentional butt 
in the fifth, turned the fight around 
after the sixth. With a stiff, not exces- 
sively quick jab and several decent 
punches, he won the last four rounds. 
Cerdan tired badly, and the fatigue was 
there in his face as he sat, holding a bot- 
tle of champagne, before the press. He 
seemed vastly relieved, and one hoped 
he would never hear the clank of armor 
anymore. end 
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The salmon has long lured millionaire sportsmen to Canada’s 
Restigouche. They came first by houseboat 80 years ago and later built stately 
lodges. Today anglers instinctively return — but the fish are scarce 

A River Running out of Eden 

by Pat Ryan 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 8Y STEPHEN GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


^Jpring comes slowly on the Restigouche. Just now 
the birch and aspen are leafing out in the cold Canadian 
forest. In the clearings plow horses hunch their backs to 
the slanting rain, and smoke curls from shack chimneys. 
Only dandelions along the road edges brighten the winter- 
worn land, and children gather bunches of them, delight- 
ing in the gold profusion. The potholes rutted in roads by 
winter storms are marked by slicks topped with red flags, 
and drivers run a slalom course between the poles. The 
sparse, dour settlements where wrecked autos, discarded 
tires and rusting Coca-Cola signs are hoarded (for a rainy 


day and a leaky roof) stir languidly. The green canoes 
used by fishermen on the Restigouche are hoisted on saw- 
horses, painted and left to dry. Families pick fiddleheads 
along the river, and nine- and 10-year-olds with match- 
stick rods wade the narrow trout streams. They stop at 
the Robinsonville Bridge looking — hankering — each morn- 
ing and each night for the first run of salmon. The young 
eyes know the riverbed, its eddies and dark shadows. Gen- 
eration after generation of guides have taught their sons — 
“No, salmon will not lie there. Look beyond the rock, or 
down there by the pilings.” The river seldom continued 
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changes, its bottom or its banks, and 
salmon and fishermen return each year 
to these same pools, marked by a white 
stone, a bent fir or a ripple. 

The Restigouche River, with its 
wealthy fishermen and wealth of fish, 
its eccentric guides, its lore and its tra- 
dition, probably bespeaks the sport of 
salmon fishing better than any other 
body of water on this continent. Ninety 
years ago, in bowlers and knickers, the 
biggest of America's new-money men 
with names that still shake the halls of 
finance — Belmont, Whitney, Lorillard, 
Vanderbilt — went north to fish the Res- 
tigouche. Ham and bacon hung from 
the rafters of their sod-sealed cabins and 
whiskey was on the shelves. 

They were hardy men who slept in 
spruce-bough beds and enjoyed the 
roughness of the wilderness sport, but 
there were limits. The pork got rusty 
and the flour wet, so eventually Stan- 
ford White, the architect of these men's 
marble-and-vermeil palaces in Newport 
and New York, was brought to the Res- 


tigouche to build more lavish camps. 
White’s weathered lodges still stand on 
the river bluffs, remarkable structures 
made of hand-hewn balsam, with dove- 
tail corners and cedar shingles. The grand 
rustic simplicity established then became 
a way of life on the Restigouche. Other 
Americans bought fishing rights on the 
river, and their presence became so per- 
vasive that the river people for gener- 
ations have set their watches by U.S. 
time, which is an hour different from 
local New Brunswick time. 

The Restigouche, strong and vigorous, 
runs north along the Quebec-New Bruns- 
wick border. Salmon and snake fossils 
are found along its banks, the shards of 
prehistory; a man’s boot that has turned 
to stone is picked up on the shore. The 
area's Micmac Indians recount legends 
of a primeval age when God made their 
first canoe of birch bark, cedar, hem- 
lock and juniper, and set it in this Eden, 
bountiful with salmon, shad, wildfowl 
and moose. In the 1500s French Ex- 
plorer Jacques Cartier, looking for a sea 


route to the East, sailed up the Bay of 
Chaleur and encountered the Micmacs 
and their verdant land. French traders 
and missionaries followed, and afterward 
the British, who, with a final naval skir- 
mish on the Restigouche, won Canada 
from France. By the end of the 18th cen- 
tury thousands of barrels of salted salm- 
on, cod, herring and fur and feathers 
were being shipped each year from Res- 
tigouche trading posts. In 1824 a trader 
wrote of the Micmacs' taking 3,000 salm- 
on in their nets in two nights. Many of 
the fish had weighed 40 and 50 pounds, 
some even 60. Stylized engravings of the 
Indians spearing salmon on the Resti- 
gouche appeared in London shops, and 
by the 1850s sportsmen were fly-fishing 
on the river. 

In 1867 one traveler, crossing the por- 
tage to the headwaters of the river, 
“found the trunks of trees covered with 
names, initials and ancient dates nearly 
overgrown with newly formed bark. It 
was the custom of all those who crossed 
the portage to make his mark.” Early 



A PAGE FROM THE GOOD PAST 


Memories arc silver at Grog Island Camp where there were ex- 
traordinary mornings of sport, this one in 1934. Three anglers {.above) 
pose with guides and the salmon they killed in four hours. In 1890s 
Camp Harmony sportsmen {upper right), including club founders 
William H. and Dean Sage, gather in front of lodge that Architect 
Stanford White built. Guides then were Micmac Indians (lower right). 








journals described the singular men who 
settled along the river. An English bach- 
elor built a miniature Norman castle, a 
house eight feet high and 30 feet long, 
with many turrets. In splendid solitude 
he consumed large quantities of plum 
pudding and vintage wine and read the 
Edinburgh Review. There was a retired 
sea captain who had shuttled procelain 
and opium in the China Trade. And 
there was Daniel Fraser, described as a 
"monarch of no small realm.” Fraser 
employed more than 100 men — fishing, 
trapping, lumbering and farming. He 
cleared a thousand acres in the swale 
where the Mafapedia River flows into 
the Restigouche and planted the fields 
in grain. He had a dairy herd, horses 
and sheep, and operated a blacksmith 
shop, store, trading house, inn and a tele- 
graph and post office. It was to Fraser’s 
in 1880 that the first American million- 
aires came with their fly rods in quest 
of the salmon. 

One of these men was Dean Sage, 
heir to a lumber fortune and owner of 
forests that spanned the U.S. He left a 
vivid description of those early days in 
a book he wrote and published private- 
ly, The Ristigouche and Its Salmon Fish- 
ing. (The spelling of the river’s name 
has varied.) The gold-embossed volume 
was printed in Edinburgh in 1888. Only 
105 copies were made — 25 for sale in 
the U.S., 25 for sale in England, 50 for 
private presentations and five for pub- 
lic libraries. Sage, a Victorian gentleman 
from Albany, N.Y., was sometimes 
amused and sometimes a little horrified 
by his discoveries. He visited a Micmac 
camp and saw there a painting showing 
St. Anne appearing before a warrior. 
The Indian had a head of curls, whisk- 
ers and a uniform with epaulettes like a 
British admiral, but “his lower extrem- 
ities were clad in a less civilized man- 
ner,” Sage noted. 

Efforts made to put an end to the Mic- 
macs’ gusty swearing were apparently 
fruitless. "It was impossible,” Sage 
wrote, "to convey to them any idea of 
the morals of the thing.” If an Indian 
were asked at breakfasttime to cook 
an egg, the man would exclaim heart- 
ily, "By God, I’ll do it,” and disappear 

continued 
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Out of Eden 


to the kitchen. The cooking could hard- 
ly be called haute cuisine. No breakfast, 
lunch or dinner was prepared unless the 
fishermen specifically ordered the meal, 
because the Micmacsdid not understand 
the white men’s custom of eating three 
times a day. 

On one occasion Sage ordered a fes- 
tive meal for some lady guests who were 
arriving in camp that evening. (Female 
guests were not uncommon. Some were 
wives. Some were not.) The Indian cook 
was given the menu in the morning and 
several hours later, as an afterthought, 
Sage told him, "You may give us some 
of that canned corn for dinner.” The 
man discarded the first menu and served 
in its place a heaping bowl of corn. Sage 
concluded, “The Indians have imperfect 
mental development." After a few such 
experiences, fishermen took to bringing 
along Cordon Bleu cooks (one, as a part- 
ing but futile gesture, left his recipe book 
with the Micmacs). 

For several summers Sage and his 
friends lived in tents and then in 1885 
they built a rude cabin at the point where 
the Rcstigouche bends and meets the Up- 
salquitch. Mornings and evenings the 
men would fish and afternoons they 
would sit on their piazza, as they called 
it, with a meditative pipe. They named 
the place Camp Harmony. They would 
stay six weeks (marking off the days on 
a beam) and kill perhaps 800 salmon. 
On their departure a guide would play 
a wailing tune on his fiddle, providing 
the only unharnionious moment of the 
season. 

Three fishing clubs — Camp Harmony, 
Kedgwick Lodge and the Ristigouche 
Salmon Club — were established in those 
first days and they remain the most prom- 
inent camps on the river, controlling the 
prime fishing waters. In 1895 Stanford 
White replaced the log cabin at Camp 
Harmony with a stately lodge. The wood 
was hewn by hand and the marks of 
the axes are still visible on the age- 
blanched pine. The camp is typical of 
White's Restigouche architecture, built 
at an elbow of the river looking both 
up and downstream. Two wings of un- 
finished pine-plank bedrooms (eight in 
all) run out from a central clubroom. 


Since the first days when the bewhiskered 
founders hung their buffalo and caribou 
trophies on the walls and settled in, lit- 
tle has changed. On any late afternoon 
these summers the sitting room is drowsy 
with comfort— deep chairs and a splut- 
tering fire. Packs of cards are stacked 
on a green baize-covered table. The 
Aladdin gas lamps have been converted 
to electricity but third- and fourth-gen- 
eration Sages use the old stiff pens on 
the inkstand to record their angling 
triumphs in the leatherbound club books. 
The camp’s present membership also 
includes former du Pont Company 
President Lammot du P. Copeland and 
several other members of the wealthy 
Wilmington family. 

Harmony has had histrionic moments, 
not the least of them when Harry Payne 
Whitney tipped over his canoe and was 
rescued, thrashing on the river bottom 
in his knickers. And there is the un- 
appetizing story of the dead man in the 
drinking water. The Micmacs had been 
told never to set foot in Mill Brook, the 
spring that supplied Harmony’s water. 
Heedless, a group of them was diving 
for a 50c piece in the clear pool one af- 
ternoon when one Indian drowned. The 
others, apprehensive about the conse- 
quences, left the drowned man there and 
did not confess what had happened for 
several days. 

Despite (or perhaps because of) the 
Indians' antics and their incorrigibly 
rough manner, sonic fishermen liked 
having them as guides. The experience 
was usually entertaining, at least in ret- 
rospect. Once a lady at Camp Har- 
mony insisted that her Indian guide 
sit for his portrait. When she completed 
the sketch she asked the Indian what 
he thought of it. ''Damn ugly,” he 
said and stomped off. At another Res- 
tigouche camp a Micmac guide was 
noted for taking sportsmen out fishing 
in the morning and — before they had 
made their first cast — sniffing the air 
and declaring, “By God, no fish. Guess 
we go home.” The anglers would ob- 
ject, and the guide, if he was in a con- 
trary mood, would threaten to upset 
the canoe in mid-river. The men wait- 
ed until they were on more solid 


ground before continuing the argument. 

The most celebrated confrontations 
between millionaire and guide were the 
Archie Rogers vs. Peter Gray matches. 
Rogers was a bristling man who spent 
his life and much of his money in sport- 
ing pursuits; Gray was his guide of long 
standing. The scene was Kedgwick 
Lodge, the second of the river’s distin- 
guished clubs. The bellows of the two 
men could be heard for half a mile. "You 
damned old red man," Rogers would 
shout. "You don’t know where to fish.” 
Gray’s replies were usually equal to the 
occasion. One afternoon, after being 
drenched by a downpour while fishing, 
Rogers took Peter to the lodge and 
poured him a jigger of whiskey. It was 
a rare occasion, certainly, for sportsmen 
on the river never gave liquor to an In- 
dian. Rogers held the small glass to the 
light and, relishing the moment, said, 
"Now, Peter, I want you to know this 
is over 100 years old.” 

"By God," Gray declared, "he's small 
for his age.” 

This uncommon fellowship lasted 46 
years until Rogers died. Now Peter 
Gray's grandson guides Archie Rogers’ 
great-grandson at Kedgwick Lodge. 

The Indians remain terse, blunt and 
moody (and most camps have replaced 
them with Scots-Irishmen). A recent 
guest at Kedgwick tells of trying to in- 
gratiate himself with an Indian guide. 
"Through the first morning’s fishing I 
talked with considerable enthusiasm 
about my experiences on the river and 
the places that I had fished. I know a 
lot of the guides on the Restigouche. 
The Indian didn’t say anything. He just 
sat there mute in the bow of the boat. 
At lunchtime my host asked if we’d done 
any good. ‘Much talk, no fish,’ the In- 
dian mumbled.” 

Heavy fish stir in the deep pools at 
Kedgwick and for weeks each season 
fishermen see them and tempt them but 
get little response. Three hundred salm- 
on will lie in the placid Looking Glass 
Pool and scores in Jimmy's Hole (which 
is 30 feet deep and gets its name from a 
local boy, Jimmy Gill is, who jumped 
into it and was not seen again). 

Because of the water's depth at Kedg- 
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wick Lodge, its fishermen use a special 
method called patent fishing. Instead of 
shooting the line straight out on the wa- 
ter, the patent fisherman stops his cast 
abruptly at the halfway point of his fol- 
low-through. He pulls some of the slack 
line toward him, and the fly, a large 
hair one, lands lightly on the current 
and quickly sinks. When the angler sees 
a salmon take the fly, he strikes the fish, 
something never done in standard salm- 
on fishing. Several people claim to have 
invented this very successful way of cast- 
ing, but the story told on the Resti- 
gouche is that its originator was a cho- 
rus girl, who was invited to Kedgwick 
Lodge many years ago. The woman was 
killing salmon when no one else was get- 
ting a strike. One of the fishermen at 
the camp was intrigued. He and his guide 
climbed to the rock that overlooks Jim- 
my's Hole to watch the star angler. The 
woman cast a tangle of slack line. Some 
plunked into the river and the rest fell 
at her feet and over the gunwale. The 
fly would sink, its hair spreading out; it 
would pulsate invitingly and the salm- 
on would hit it. Such was the ingen- 
uous beginning, the river people say. of 
patent fishing. The two men refined the 
style considerably but the basic principle 
remains the same. 

At the time it was not unusual for a 
lady of the stage to be found angling 
on the Restigouche. It was the Mauve 
Decade, after all, and passions were 
sometimes purple. From time to time 
suspicious wives, riding in buckboards, 
would appear unannounced in the wil- 
derness to check the guest list. 

The fishermen were men of power, 
and their enthusiasm for the sporting 
life was immense. Consider some of the 
members in those early years of the third 
great fishing establishment on the river, 
the Ristigouche Salmon Club: 

August Belmont, lamed in a duel (a 
pistol ball in the groin). He drank wine 
from Prince Metternich's cellar and was 
chairman of the Democratic Party. 

Pierre Lorillard. thesnuff-and-tobacco 
king. He bought sterling-silver horse- 
shoes from Tiffany’s for his stable of 
thoroughbreds. 

Chester Arthur, 21st President of 
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the United States, known as "a man of 
simple tastes." He cut the number of 
courses at White House dinners from 
29 to 14. 

William C. Whitney, street railway 
baron and President-maker (Cleveland). 
Henry Adams wrote of him — "He sw ung 
the country almost at will. . . .” 

Harry Payne Whitney, William C.’s 
sportsman son. He played tennis for SI 0.- 
000 a set and poker for racehorses — 
"I'll call that with a half-brother to Per- 
verse. I'll raise you with a filly by Whisk 
Broom. . . 

William K. Vanderbilt, who had a 
penchant for fast cars. He built 75 miles 
of paved highway on his Long Island 
estate to have a place to drive. 

The list continues — Railroad Tycoons 
Frank Thomson, W illiam Seward Webb, 
James J. Hill; New York Bar Association 
President John L. Cadwalader: Rubber- 
man David M. Goodrich; Merchant 
Marshall Field; Oilman Oliver H. Payne; 
R. G. Dun of Dun & Bradst reel; and Bos- 
ton's elite — Ameses, Higginsons, Searses 
and Saltonstalls. 

The Ristigouche Salmon Club pur- 
chased Daniel F'raser's farm at Matape- 
dia in 1880 and turned the clapboard 
inn, hard by the railroad tracks, into a 
Spartan clubhouse. And so it remains, 
a strange exclusive meetingplace for 
sporting millionaires. Today the diesels 
of the Canadian National Railways roar 
past its front gate. The plank floors now 
lurch with age, some pitching at 30° an- 
gles. A heavy-headed moose presides 
over a bare refectory-style dining room. 
Plaster buckles through the wallpaper, 
doors hang crooked on their hinges and 
drafts whistle up the stairs. A Victorian 
fringed shawl covers a parlor table and 
on it is a framed photograph of a royal 
couple on a throne. Only in the oak- 
dark members' lounge is there a sense 
of warmth and comfort. A Wall Street 
Journal and gin-rummy scorcpads lie on 
a burnished table and the conversation 
is of Phippses and Mellons. 

Remembrances of the club’s rich past 
hang on the walls — photographs of 
waistcoated gentlemen and veiled wasp- 
waisted women, an inscribed portrait of 
Winston Churchill, a poacher's devilish 


tools from long ago, paintings done by 
appreciative guests. Embedded in the 
lawn is a sundial that membets used to 
tell the fishing hours, and gieen rockers 
and ladderback chairs, now listing a lit- 
tle, still line the porch. 

A day on the Restigouche begins about 
8 a. m. when the guides gather in the 
yard. For half an hour, while the club 
members breakfast, there is a sing of 
reels as lines are stripped and readied. 
The guides talk in a low murmur, and 
laughs and challenges puncture thcircon- 
versations. Among them is Murray Fra- 
ser, a guide for 52 years and old Dan- 
iel's great-nephew. He recalls apprecia- 
tively the grand fishermen of the past, 
praising Standard Oil's Oliver Payne, 
who bought him a manure spreader, a 
horse and furniture, and referring to 
Henry de Forest, who ran half a dozen 
railroads, as "a grufly sort of lad." 

Fraser remembers when the Risti- 
gouche Salmon Club members used to 
travel upriver in houseboats, taking three 
weeks for such trips and fishing wher- 
ever the water looked inviting. If the 
club itself did not own the fishing rights, 
undoubtedly one of the millionaires' 
friends did, for sportsmen from New 
York controlled nearly all of the 50- 
mile length of the Restigouche (the river 
has another 150 miles of tributaries — 
the Little Main, the Kedgwick, the Up- 
salquitch, the Matapedia and the Pa- 
tapedia). In 1883 the fishing rights had 
been established by law. People who 
owned land on the riverbank as of that 
date were granted riparian rights — they 
owned their own waters. But on the 
stretches of the Restigouche where there 
were no property owners the provincial 
government assumed the fishing rights. 
The government then leased these miles 
of the river at 10-year intervals. From 
the beginning. Americans were the high 
bidders in the auction of leases. 

Houseboats— transformed lumber 
scows — were used for river trips until 
the 1930s. Luxury cabins were built on 
the 50-foot boats, and one industrialist 
of the time called them "more comfort- 
able than home.” There was a lounge, 
bedroom, pantry and kitchen and be- 
hind that a room for the cook. On the 
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aft deck were tethered lambs and caged 
chickens that would be slaughtered dur- 
ing the trip — sometimes even a cow was 
carried for fresh milk. Farm horses towed 
the houseboats upriver, their iron shoes 
clattering on the gravel banks. They 
would wade and swim the heavy cur- 
rents three abreast to the cajoling of 
their mounted driver. The salmon fish- 
ermen would sit on the verandah in the 
bow. "They'd be dressed like they were 
going to Parliament,” a guide recalls. 
Smudge pots would be lit to ward off 
sandflies. It was a time of pleasing case 
and grace. 

A conspicuous Restigouche figure in 
those days was Stanford White. He lived 
with a lusty verve and died flamboy- 
antly — shot dead by Harry K. Thaw for 
a dalliance with his wife, whom White 
had occasionally sent soaring through 
the air in a red velvet swing. White was 
the arbiter of taste for America’s new 
wealth, for those not to the manner born. 
He built Renaissance estates for Van- 
derbilts and Whitneys, designed their 
yachting cups, croquet shelters, indoor 
squash and tennis courts, swimming 
pools and rifle ranges. White was called 
“the Moses and Aaron and Mahomet” 
of Society. He modeled New York's Tif- 
fany & Company on a Venetian palace 
and the Herald Building on the town 
hall in Verona. So diverse and remark- 
able were his talents that White was com- 
missioned to design parlor cars for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, mausoleums for 
Morgans, yachts, necklaces, churches, 
stables and picture frames. He even left 
his mark on the White House. Few peo- 
ple get to view its grounds from the top- 
most floor, but a number of Presidents' 
wives might have been shocked if they 
had looked south from this personal van- 
tage point and seen, outlined by White's 
walks and shrubbery, a lady of Rubens 
proportions with well-groomed knolls 
providing her full bosom. Stanford 
White's gargantuan joke went undiscov- 
ered by many Administrations. Certainly 
Mrs. Harding and Mrs. Taft must have 
lived in ignorant bliss of the supine lady 
in their backyard. 

Another of White's unheralded cre- 
ations stems front his Restigouche days. 


It is a salmon fly that he designed and 
named for himself— the Night Hawk. 
So successful was the Night Hawk that 
fishermen throughout the world still use 
it. Old guides on the Restigouche recall 
White tying flies, his artful fingers wrap- 
ping the shanks of hooks. Goog Mowat, 
now 75 and retired, remembers selling 
White a fly as a child. "I’d made it on 
a bait hook with rooster feathers,” he 
says, "and I'd been using it trout fish- 
ing on the bank by the clubhouse in Ma- 
tapedia. My father worked for 50 years 
for the Ristigouche Salmon Club as head 
warden, and the members didn’t mind 
us children throwing out some line. This 
day I hooked a 12-pound salmon and 
landed him, and Mr. White came down 
to look at my tackle. He was a big man 
with a red mustache. He offered me 25d 
for the fly and asked me how many more 
I could get for him. I made him six and 
he paid me SI. I was a rich boy then.” 

Other famous salmon-fly patterns have 
originated on the Restigouche. One of 
the most effective, the Rusty Rat, was 
devised by Joseph Pulitzer, the publisher 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He first 
came to fish on the river in the 1930s 
and bought his own camp — Grog Is- 
land — three miles above Matapedia. Pul- 
itzer was nearly blind. "He had no vi- 
sion in the left eye and only 20°/ ( in the 
right," says Frank Fitzgerald, who guid- 
ed him and managed his camp for many 
years. "But there was never a gamer or 
better fisherman. He could never see the 
fly on the water. If a cast was good I'd 
say nothing, but if it wasn’t I'd say, 
‘Do that over.’ ” A 37-pound salmon 
killed by Pulitzer hung until recently in 
the lobby of the Matapedia Hotel. 

Pulitzer's pride in designing the Rusty 
Rat is reflected in a letter he wrote to 
the "Sports Editor" of Fortune in 1949: 

“Having devised a new salmon fly on 
the Restigouche River this summer, I 
took it to J. C. Arseneault, the local fly- 
tier . . . and had him tie a number for 
me and others and told him to name it 
the Rusty Rat. He informed me that to 
have this name officially adopted I should 
write to Fortune Magazine. Whether 
this information is correct I have no 
means of knowing. . . . 


“For your information this fly is an 
imitation of an old, worn-out Black 
Rat Bucktail on which I took a 41- 
pounder, and from which the black 
body had disappeared, leaving the rusty- 
colored dental floss wrapped around 
the body of the fly. Rusty Rat proved 
quite effective and I hereby make for- 
mal application to have the name of- 
ficially adopted." 

Fortune, which probably has among 
its readership the highest number of 
salmon fishermen per capita, printed Pul- 
itzer’s letter, thereby establishing his 
claim as designer of the Rusty Rat, but 
suggested Pulitzer file a similar notice 
with the U.S. Patent Office. The fly has 
become a standard pattern which can 
be bought from London to Auckland. 

Knowing such esoteric facts is part 
of the enjoyment of salmon fishing. One 
looks at a Rusty Rat w ith nostalgia. His- 
tory intrudes on angling — or makes it. 
And to describe the present Restigouche 
scene is to savor the past. The rhythm 
of a fishing day, with its long pauses 
and interludes, lends itself to tale-tell- 
ing, and nearly everyone who spends time 
on a salmon river is master of the art. 
The guides admit to small larcenies, of 
filling fish with stones to make them 
weigh more and win bets. There have 
been instances of proud sportsmen dis- 
patching their salmon immediately to 
New York banks to have sworn affi- 
davits drawn up regarding their weight. 

Chick Chisholm has heard a lot of sto- 
ries in his 39 years as a warden on the 
river. From late May until November 
he lives in a cabin on the bank. "There 
are places out there," he says, "where 
the river seems to talk to you at night.” 
Occasionally the voices are real. "When 
salmon are concerned you can’t trust 
anyone," says Chisholm. Almost every- 
one who works along the Restigouche 
is related to him — a cousin or an in-law. 
In lean times they might just become out- 
laws, and he knows it, for poachers get 
a good price — 60c? a pound — for salm- 
on at Black's Seafood Market in Camp- 
bell ton (the retail price is SI. 75 a pound). 
Wardens hired by the fishing camps have 
guarded the Restigouche since 1889, for 
poaching is an old and honorable pro- 
continued 
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fession. Today 16 wardens patrol the 
river in canoes, day and night, and two 
or three times a week Chisholm says he 
"runs into something. It's usually not 
serious enough to take to court. You 
seize their rods and give them a chance." 
But horses, cars and nets have also been 
impounded. Only the drift (letters are 
truly menacing, for they can take in 30 
minutes as many salmon as a fly-fish- 
erman will land in a year. 

The local people, for the most part, 
accept the sovereignty of the American 
fishing lords, though they may put it to 
a sporting test now and then. The local 
economy depends on the American fish- 
ermen — S2.5 million is spent each year 
by the anglers for leases, licenses, war- 
dens, cooks, guides, supplies and refresh- 
ments. Camp Harmony, for instance, 
pays 512,000 in school taxes for its 4!4 
miles of riverfront. Over S28.000 is paid 
annually to the provincial government 
by the 24-member Ristigouche Salmon 
Club for the fishing rights to 20 miles 
of river (it owns another six miles out- 
right). The club hires 48 guides during 
the season (at around SI 5 a day) and an- 
other 40 to 45 people as servants. 

It is understandable, then, that the 
river remains the guarded preserve of 
the very rich. Some years ago a pho- 
tographer for a national magazine had 
to hire a cook and handyman to pose 
"fishing" in a canoe, so shy of pub- 
licity are the club members themselves. 
The caption under the published pho- 
tograph identified the two as "sportsman 
and guide," much to the hilarity of 
the guide fraternity. 

The anglers' names along the Resti- 
gouche have not really changed in 50 
years, but the anglers have — and so has 
the oncc-serene nature of their sport. To- 
day's fishermen own jet planes and most 
of them are in a jet hurry. "They don't 
appreciate the sport," says Frank Fitz- 
gerald. who still manages Grog Island 
Camp. "Rush, rush, rush. They fly in 
to catch a salmon and get away as quick 
as they can. The old Ristigouche Salm- 
on Club members used to come for three 
or four weeks and would take that long 
to go upriver. They'd stop for at least 
three days, and often six, at their camps 
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along the way— Cheater's Brook, Red 
Pine Mountain, Pine Island, Indian 
House, Red Bank. Downs Gulch. Now 
it’s a race against time; they go up and 
down, up and down in their motorboats. 
Greed, greed, greed. They're in such a 
hurry that they don't properly fish the 
water they have. The old men used to 
hate to see the horse towing a house- 
boat so much as jogging on the beach. 
Three miles an hour was fast enough 
for everybody then.” 

The slow pace and primitive nature 
of the Restigouche, circa I9C0, made 
the sportsmen and guides dependent on 
each other and on each other's com- 
pany. Friendships were formed of a type 
that are rare today. Frank Fitzgerald's 
father guided the governor-general of 
Canada one season, and the next spring 
when he was passing through Matapedia 
in his private railroad car, the governor- 
general stopped, hired a horse and buggy 
and drove to the Fitzgerald farmhouse 
for tea. Such courtesies are unusual now. 
Telephone lines run into the fishing 
camps and America's richest men no 
longer must drive three and four miles 
to the nearest grocery store, where they 
used to share the party line with local 
housewives. Gone too are those moments 
when fishermen put a whiskey bottle on 
the kitchen table and invited their guides 
in to help them cook. In recent years 
the Ristigouche Salmon Club has em- 
ployed an English butler. 

The guides prefer the old times. Late 
into the night, with the kettle boiling 
on the stove and cookies on the table, a 
man like 72-year-old Winston Ferguson 
will entertain a visitor with his remem- 
brances. He brings out a drawer of pho- 
tographs, fading brown prints of w ide- 
girthed men . . . pictures of their daugh- 
ters, bloomered and black-stockinged, 
holding up fish a little uncertainly. "He 
was president of the Bangor & Aroos- 
took Railroad — left S7I million," Win- 
ston says, picking up one photograph. 
Somehow in this backwater the details 
of rich men's wills and the minutiae of 
their private lives are well known and 
much discussed. 

But reflections of those good days are 
being edged out now by deep concern 
continued 
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for the fate of the Restigouche. The riv- 
er is no longer so bountiful and bless- 
ed. At Camp Harmony 800 salmon were 
killed in six weeks in the 1880s. In 1969 
there were 68 fish killed in 12 weeks. 
The Ristigouche Salmon Club took 157 
fish from its 26 miles of river in '68 and 
only 295 in ‘69. Until the '50s members 
used to take an average of 1,500 a sea- 
son — and some years more than 2,000. In 
the club's famed Patamajaw Pool (or, as 
outsiders call it, the Million-Dollar Pool) 
one used to see 5,000 salmon on a July 
day. Now there are perhaps 500. The pro- 
vincial fish and wildlife office in Freder- 
icton, New Brunswick says 37(7 of the 
anglers on the Restigouche failed to take 
a single salmon during the 1968 season. 
In the month of August the average catch 
was 1.9 salmon per angler per week. 

The causes of the decline of the river 
are familiar. Five factories are polluting 
the waters near the mouth. The virgin 
forest in the river's watershed has been 
lumbered, and heavy winter snows (144 
inches in 1968) are no longer trapped 
and held into June by the limbs of the 
dark spruce. The thaw used to come 
gradually and the river remained icy cold 
through the summer. Now the snows 
melt quickly in the belts of hardwood, 
the mountainside brooks dry up and by 
the first of July the river is low and 
warm. Unless the salmon can find a cool 
fresh current they are reluctant to head 
upriver to spawn. Instead, their instincts 
frustrated, they circle slowly in the Bay 
of Chaleur. Fly-fishermen blame the op- 
erators of stands of nets at the mouth 
of the river for devastating the salmon 
population, but commercial fishermen 
say the fault is not theirs, and they are 
probably right. They have, after all, been 
working these same stands of nets for 
years. One of them, Reid Stewart of Dal- 
housie, inherited his stand of nets with 
his 100-acre property. His father and 
grandfather operated it before him, the 
original grant coming from the British 
Crown in 1805. Forty years ago a fish- 
erman could harvest 30,000 pounds of 
salmon annually in a good stand of 
nets on the Restigouche. Last year, Stew- 
art says, he took in 3,000 pounds. How- 
ever, fishing boats in the Northum- 
conlinued 
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berland Straits that use radar and 
sonar equipment are decimating the 
numbers of salmon. They locate schools 
of fish heading to the rivers to spawn 
and haul them in with three-quarter- 
mile nets. The salmon must contend, 
too, with the commercial netting in 
their winter feeding grounds off the 
coast of Greenland (SI. Jan. 12). 

Efforts are being made to stock the riv- 
ers but the results are disappointing. A 
fish hatchery on the river at Charlo puls 
10,000 salmon smoll in the Rcstigouche 
each year. Only 5 r , are believed to sur- 
vive long enough to make it back to 
the river as grown salmon. Coddled 
in a procelain-basin world, the smolt 
do not have the natural instincts to es- 
cape their enemies. 

With the sport's increasingly limited 
returns, salmon fishing on the Resti- 
gouche is a dear endeavor. One camp 
on the river charges S300 a day (plus ex- 
tras) per rod. This means if a fisherman 
has average luck the 1.9 salmon he kills 
in a week will cost him S2.I00. At a 
local fish market he could buy a 20- 
pounder for $35. 

But that,asany Restigouche fisherman 
will tell you, is a crude statistic — one 
not to be mentioned, or even calculated. 
The pleasure of the Rcstigouche is in 
the anticipation, in the superstitions, in 
the stories, in the scene, in the fear, in 
the failure and, finally, with luck, in a 
triumph or two. So the river's fly-fish- 
ermen will always come back. Some will 
be arriving next weekend at the air- 
ports of northern Maine. They are 
tanned men with hard patrician features. 
They carry duffel bags, and rods in sil- 
ver tubes. A raw-faced Restigouche 
guide will be there to meet them. The 
car will turn north when it reaches 
Route I and pass through the flint- 
gray potato fields. Dogs looking for 
warmth curl on the tops of seed-po- 
tato barrels. The barns huddle close 
to the ground. At Van Buren the fish- 
ermen cross the border and head into 
the heartland of New Brunswick. A 
few daffodils, in the shelter of porches, 
are out. Spring comes slowly on the 
Restigouche. With it, always, come 
the fishermen. end 
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YESTERDAY 


There was no doubt whatever that the 

* population of wild waterfowl in 
North America was on the decline to- 
ward the end of the last century. The 
only question was: what was causing it? 
George Bird Grinnell, a leader of the 
early conservation movement, one of the 
foremost outdoorsmen of his time and 
the editor of the magazine Forest and 
Stream , suspected that spring hunting 
and greedy hunters might be contributing 
to the decline. But as a conscientious ed- 
itor he decided to make it his business 
to find out. 

Senator John H. Mitchell (R., Ore.) 
was plagued by no such restraint. "It is 
a fact not generally known,” declaimed 
the Senator in a speech calculated to 
raise the hackles of sportsmen and bird 
lovers from Maine to California, “that 
for the purpose of obtaining ova or egg 
albumen, a substance largely used in 
commerce, certain corporations have 
been formed and large amounts of cap- 
ital invested for the purpose of gath- 
ering vast millions of the eggs of ducks 
and geese in their breeding grounds in 
Alaska and Northern Canada. Shipment 
of these eggs over the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad are said to be enormous. Not 
infrequently as many as 1,800 barrels 
are taken.” 

The Senator's story was not quite a 
revelation. Rumors of this nefarious 
practice had ci rculatcd among sportsmen 
for several years, and most of them 
seemed to have as their source an or- 
ganization known as the National Game, 
Fish and Bird Protective Association. 
Indians in the employ of certain un- 
identified interests, ran the talcs, cease- 
lessly prowled the tundra during the nest- 
ing season, gathering up all the eggs 
they could find, packing them into bar- 
rels and shipping them to confectioners 
in New York. There the eggs, the po- 
tential source of fodder for the sports- 
men's guns, were turned instead into egg- 
albumen cakes, which sold in the shops 
for 25c a pound. 

Senator Mitchell, though admittedly 
not an enthusiastic hunter himself, de- 
manded an appropriation of at least 
S5,000 to begin an investigation of these 
dark practices. He would have done bet- 
ter to drop around and pay a call on Ed- 
itor Grinnell. 

Shy by nature and slight in build. Grin- 
neff had /earned his nature lessons at 
first hand. He had explored the Black 
Hills with General Custer, ridden the 


Duck Omelet for the Senator 

by FRANK GRAHAM JR. 


plains with Pawnee Indians and hunted 
big game all over the North American 
continent. Advocating sound game laws, 
he also was a leader of the early con- 
servation movement. 

Now, reading the Senator’s words, 
Grinnell suspected what he called a 
"mare's nest" — a grand illusion. He felt 
that his first clue to the truth of the mat- 
ter might be found in the source of the 
egg-albumen horror stories — the Nation- 
al Game, Fish and Bird Protective As- 
sociation. “A careful investigation shows 
that millions of eggs arc gathered and 
shipped from these grounds annually,” 
an official of that association had told 
reporters. "Unless they are protected 
from such wanton destruction 1 fear we 
will, in a short time, be forced to enjoy 
our duck hunting in memories.” 

First, Grinnell delegated one of For- 
est and Stream's staff to bring back some 
of the results of the association's "care- 
ful investigation.” The association's 
president, a Mr. M. R. Bortree, replied 
that he had no facts to give at that time, 
but promised to try to find some. Grin- 
nell suspected that he would hear no 
more from Mr. Bortree, and he turned 
his attention to more rewarding sources. 

If anything approaching the quantity 
of eggs mentioned in the stories were 
shipped each season from railroad points 
on the Northern Pacific Coast, he rea- 
soned, someone would know about it. 
There would be a great coastwise traffic 
in these eggs. Trains of merchandise are 
not loaded up at night and shipped off 
secretly to unknown consignees, nor are 
shiploads of eggs received from foreign 
countries without entry at the custom- 
house. "A man,” said Grinnell. "does 
not start with an egg in his pocket from 
the shores of the Far North, come down 
to the border line, smuggle it across and 
then go back for another.” 

Grinnell wrote to the general traffic 
managers of the Canadian Pacific and 
Northern Pacific railroads. After a thor- 
ough search of their books each replied 
that not a single barrel of wildfowl eggs 
had ever been shipped over their lines. 
One railroad official suggested that Sen- 
ator Mitchell had been made the victim 


of a monstrous practical joke. Another 
was more specific: 

"I wonder if Senator Mitchell con- 
sidered how many wild birds’ eggs it 
would take to fill 1,800 barrels, and how 
many years it would take to gather them; 
for, with the exception of gulls’ eggs, 
which arc gathered in larger quantities 
than those of any other wild birds, it 
would simply be an impossibility to gath- 
er the large quantity mentioned in a hun- 
dred years if anyone did feel disposed 
to do so.” 

Turning from the railroads, Grinnell 
then questioned officials of all the cus- 
tomhouses at ports and border towns 
through which wild birds’ eggs might 
enter the U.S. None reported any rec- 
ord of either eggs or albumen. 

"My opinion,” volunteered a customs 
official, "is that more eggs are destroyed 
in the Mississippi Valley by the spring 
shooters than it would be possible to de- 
stroy in any collecting that could be car- 
ried out, even if eggs were worth one 
dollar a dozen at the breeding grounds.” 

Finally Grinnell consulted the albu- 
men dealers in New York. From them 
he learned that almost the whole of the 
American albumen supply was imported 
from Russia, Germany and France 
where hens’ eggs cost less than a 
dozen. 

"The cheapness of the foreign arti- 
cle, which is imported free of duty, pro- 
hibits American competition,” a leading 
dealer told Grinnell. "Eggs imported 
from Alaska would be likely to spoil or 
lose their freshness before arriving here 
and would then be unfit for the man- 
ufacture of albumen.” 

Grinnell published the results of his 
investigation in Forest and Stream on 
June 22, 1895 under the title "The Great 
Duck Egg Fake.” His article was pre- 
ceded by a minifable: 

"A Wild Goose sat on a Marc’s Nest 
and hatched out a Beautiful Fake.” 

By such searching journalism Grinnell 
brought closer the day when sound hunt- 
ing laws — including the abolition of 
spring shooting — became something 
more than idle chatter among the sports- 
men of America. end 
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Play Brand Names and you may 

Match as many symbols as you can to the companies listed below. 

Participate in this sweepstakes. ..all prizes will be distributed. 



A BRAND NAME IS THE CONSUMER'S BEST PROTECTION. 

What's behind these symbols? Great reputations, of course. It’s 
not easy to build one. Often it takes the labor of years. 

You know these famous Brands. The total experience of these com- 
panies, adds up to over a thousand years. 

You know the best by their Names. When you shop, Brand Names 
save you time and concern, and mean quality. Everyone benefits 
from Brand Name products. Both the company management and 
the workers who make them, constantly strive for excellence. 
After all, their Name is their reputation just as your name is your 
reputation. 

The members of Brand Names Foundation, Inc., and other con- 
tributors of Prizes in this Sweepstakes (and the retailers who are 
affiliated with BNF) want you to join in "Play Brand Names” 


fun. Match the symbols to their correct names... become eligible 
for one of the over 13,000 prizes, all of which will be distributed. 
LOOK FOR CLUES IN THE ADVERTISING PAGES OF 
THIS MAGAZINE. MAIL TODAY TO: Brand Names Sweep- 
stakes, Box 1970, Maple Plain, Minnesota 55359. 

Watch your retail stores for those who display the Brand Names 
symbol . . . they believe in and sell the fine products that have made 
our product system the best in the world. 


If you are a manufacturer, a retailer, an advertising agent, or any- 
one whose work is affiliated with the promotion and improvement 
of famous, quality name products, write us for information about 
membership in Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 477 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, New York 10022. 



SWEEPSTAKES RULES: 1. On the entry blank above or on a plain piece of paper 
print your name, address and zip code 2. Just match the number of the trademark 
illustrated above with the name of a company listed above. Whether or not you 
identify all these famous symbols you are eligible to take part in the sweepstakes 
drawing. No purchase necessary. 3. Mail your entry to: Brand Names Sweepstakes. 
Box 1970. Maple Plain. Minnesota 55359 Entries must be postmarked by midnight. 
July 30. 1970 and received by August 10. 1970 All entries become the properly of 
BNF and none can be returned. 4. Sweepstakes open to residents of the United 
States and Canada, except Wisconsin and wherever else prohibited by law. Employ- 
ees and families of employees of BNF. their advertising agencies, and the judging 
organization are not eligible. Only one product prize will be awarded per person. 


[ | Whirlpool Corporation 
j | Buster Brown Textiles 



! ‘ . 

i BRAND NAMES 1 

' SWEEPSTAKES 

j Bor 1970 I 

■ Maple Plain, Minnesota 
| 55359 

I NAME | 

j ADDRESS j 

I CITY j 

I STATE j 

J ZIP CODE a 

i / 


5. Winners will be chosen by random drawing by Cuslom Service Inc., an independ- 
ent judging organization whose decisions are final. 6. Prizes will lie mailed to all 
winners within 30 days after the drawing. Any taxes and other liabilities on the 
prizes are the sole responsibility of the prize winners No substitutions for prizes 
can be allowed 7. The complete list of winners, certified by the judges, will be 
available for examination in the offices of the Brand Names Foundation. Inc., 
477 Madison Avenue, New York. New York 1002 2. ami the judging organization. 
Custom Service Inc.. Maple Plain. Minnesota 55359. following the awarding of prizes. 
For a list of names of the top prize w inners. send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to Brand Names Winners I.ist. 477 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10022. 
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win a fabulous Brand Name. 





1— FIRST PRIZE 

Ethan Allen 
Dining Room Set 


3— THIRD PRIZES 

Simmons Hide-A-Bed Sofas 


GRAND 

PRIZE 


DODGE 
CHALLENGER 
R/T CONVERTIBLE 


20-SIXTH PRIZES 

8x 12 walls of Masonite Royalcote 
Antique Paneling 


PLUS LOADS OF OTHER PRIZES . . . 

5— $100 GIFT CERTIFICATES FOR ARROW SHIRTS 
1— COMPLETE ‘BOTANY’ 500 
MEN’S CLOTHING WARDROBE 
5— $100 GIFT CERTIFICATES FOR MERCHANDISE 
FROM BUSTER BROWN CATALOG 
5— $100 GIFT CERTIFICATES FROM C.P.C. INTERNATIONAL 
REDEEMABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE FOOD MARKET 
40-CASE OF ROCK CANDY SWIZZLE STICK SETS FROM 
GRAVYMASTER CO. (12 SETS PER CASE) 

5— $100 GIFT CERTIFICATES FOR JOCKEY UNDERWEAR 
-SPORTSWEAR-HOSIERY 


5— $100 GIFT CERTIFICATES FOR LEVI’S SLACKS 
WARDROBES 

300-SETS OF FANCY GLASSES FROM MclLHENNY CO. 
50-FASHION BRACELETS FROM TRIFARI 


PLUS 10,000 BONUS AWARDS: 

When Sweepstakes winners are drawn on 
August 13th. 1970, the first 10.000 entries with 
the earliest postmarks will receive free postpaid, 
a copy of the 205 page. Better Business Bureau 
book entitled "Consumer's Buying Guide," 

( retail price SI -00) . 

These entries will also be included in the 
drawing for product prizes. 


3- SEVENTH PRIZES 

La-Z-Boy 
Chairs 


15-EIGHTH PRIZES 

Kodak Instamatic M22 Movie Outfits 


3,000-NINTH PRIZES 

Paper Mate Pen & Pencil Sets 


6— FOURTH PRIZES 

Sealy Queen Size Posturepedic Sets 


3— SECOND PRIZES 

Whirlpool Washers 
with matching dryers 


10 

FIFTH PRIZES 

Stanley Wine 
Commodes 
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Automobile-type steering, 
I-beam front axle, massive 
rear axle and transmission 
housing. Mechanical or 
electric lift (electric std. on 
147 


Full-length, channel-steel 
main Irame. Distributes 
weight evenly and supports 
engine, drive train, heavy 
attachments and you. Cast 
iron grille housing for solid 
front-end protection. 


More than 60 implements 
available for all new Cub 
Cadet models. Your Cub 
Cadet dealer is in the Yellow 
Pages under "Lawn 
Mowers” or "Tractors.'’ 


Safety-key start ignition - 
and automatic compression 
release for fast, cold 
morning starting. High-back 
contoured comfort seat, 
clear deck, clustered 
controls. 


Choice of 6 new models for 
1970: 10. 12 and 14-hp, 
no-shift hydrostatic drive: 

7. 10 and 1 2 -hp 3-speed 
transmission. Three quick- 
attach rotary mowers to 
match— 38, 42 or 48-inch 
wide cut. 


Men who know how 
tractors should be built- 
buy Cub Cadet 



Cadet is for keeps 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 

® Chicago, Illinois 60611 


FREE MOWER' 
See your dealer. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


basketball— NBA: The expansion draft produced 
a few surprises, perhaps the biggext being the avail- 
ability of Los Angeles Laker Guard Dick Garrett, 
who was quickly grabbed by the Buffalo Braves on 
the first round. Other players selected by Buffalo 
include Don May and Bill Hoskct of the world cham- 
pion New York Knicks, the Celtics' Bailey Howell 
and Emmette Bryant, and Ray Scott of Baltimore. 
Portland took the Bullets' Leroy Ellis. Fred Hcl/el 
of the 76ers and Boston's Larry Siegfried, who 
was immediately traded for San Diego's Jim Bar- 
nett. Cleveland included Atlanta's Butch Beard. 
Laker Johnny Egan and the Knicks* John Warren 
among its picks. 

ABA: Indiana took the first two games of the cham- 
pionship playofTs from Los Angeles, winning the first 
109-9.1 despite the fact that All-League Center Mel 
Daniels picked up three fouls in the first quarter and 
was forced to the bench for much of the game. The 
second match was much closer, the Pacers coming 
from 1 1 points down to edge the Stars 1 1-4- 1 1 1 . 

bowling — Lefthander DON GLOVER won five 
matches on the final day and beat Bob Strampe 82 1 — 
800 in a four-game series to win the American Bowl- 
ing Congress Masters tournament in Knoxville. 
Tenn. MERCHANT ENTERPRISES of New 
York won the classic team championship, rolling a 
3. 1 54 scries. Four of the five members also are lefties. 

golf— HOMERO BLANCAS won his first tour- 
nament since 1966 with a seven-under-par 273. cap- 
turing the SI 25.000 Colonial National in Fort 
Worth. Lee Trevino, the early leader, and Gene 
Littler. both of whom had a chance to tie it up, 
failed birdie putts on the final hole. 

harness racing -RUM CUSTOMER (SI0.40), 
owned by Lloyd Lloyds and Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Mancuso. look an early lead and held on for a three- 
quarter-length victory over favored Good Chase 
in the S50.000 Good Time Pace at Yonkers. Fulla 
Napoleon placed third. Driven by Billy Haughton, 
the winner covered the I % miles in 2:33 1 ,. 

Adonis Stable's DAYAN (S20 >. driven by William 
Myer, beat champion marc Fresh Yankee by a 
length to win the 535,000 Erwin Dygert Memorial 
at Hawthorne Park, with former Hambletonian and 
Triple Crown winner Lindy's Pride finishing sixth. 
Dayan was timed at 2:00 for the mile, over a 
sticky track. 

hockey The BUFFALO BISONS. playing their 
last season in the American Hockey League, swept 
the final series with the Springfield Kings 4-0 to 
take the Caldcr Cup for the fifth time in 30 years 
and outscorc the Kings 21-9 in the totals. The 
team joins the NHL next year as the Sabres. 

horse racing — After a rousing stretch duel with 
My Dad George. Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs' PERSON- 
ALITY (SI 1 1 managed a neck victory in the S203.- 
800 Preakness Slakes at Pimlico. Silent Screen held 
on for third, three lengths farther back. Eddie Bel- 
monte brought the winner home in 1:56' - for the 
mile and 3 1 6ths. Kentucky Derby winner Dust 
Commander finished ninth in this second leg of 
the Triple Crown (page 26). 

Two supplementary entries earned more than their 
S5.000 starting fee by capturing both divisions of 
the SI 13.750 Acorn Stakes at Aqueduct, the first 
leg of the fills' Triple Crown. Mrs. Lawrence W. 
Knapp's ROYAL SIGNAL (SI 7.40) led most of 
the way under Garth Patterson to take the first di- 
vision by three-fourths of a length over Cold Com- 
fort, who nosed out Luci Tee for the place, Has- 
tings Harcourt's CATHY HONEY (S5.20). ridden 
by Lallit Pincay Jr., came on with a rush in the sec- 
ond division to beat the tiring Missile Belle by two 
lengths, with Fast Attack the same distance away 
in third. Cathy Honey finished the mile in 1 :36; 
Royal Signal look one-fifth second more. 

Arts and Letters was the prohibitive favorite, but 
Frank McMahon's BAFFLE (SI2.40) scored a five- 
length victory in the SI 12.800 California Stakes at 
Hollywood Park. Ridden bv Jerry Lambert, the win- 
ner covered the mile and I 16th in just 1 :40 1 - . lead- 
ing Figoncroand Nodoublc across the line, w ith Arts 
and Letters back in sixth spot. But there were touch- 

es of irony in the race. Baffle was a stablcmatc of Ma- 
jestic Prince, who lost last year's Belmont Stakes to 
Arts and Letters, and in one sense this victory evened 

the score. But Majestic Prince never raced again af- 
ter his Belmont loss, and now it appears the same w ill 
be true for Arts and Letters. The 1969 Horse of the 
Year pulled up lame with an apparent bowed suspen- 
sory tendon after stumbling at the start. 


lacrosse— JOHNS HOPKINS and VIRGINIA 
clinched at least a lie for the national championship, 
closing out their seasons with home victories. Hop- 
kins beating Maryland 7-4 and Virginia besting Hof- 
stra 14 3. The two teams join Army and Navy with 
one loss apiece but the latter two have yet to play 
each other {page 78). 

motor sports AL UNSER won the pole position 
for the 54th Indianapolis 500 with an average speed 
of 170.221 mph for the |0-mile qualifying time trials 
(page 28). 

Surfing— Californian ROLF ARNESS, IS. whose 
dad is Marshal Dillon on television's Gmismoke, 
won the world surfing championship in Victoria. 
Australia. He outpointed Australian Bernard 
(Midget) Farrells, a former world champ, who fin- 
ished second, while another Aussie, Peter Drou>n, 
placed third. Sharon Weber of Hawaii won the wom- 
en's title. 


TENNIS Unseeded PANCHO GONZALES, 42. 
seized top prize of SI 7.500 in the S50.000 Howard 
Hughes Invitational in Las Vegas, beating Aus- 
tralia's top-seeded Rod Laver 6-1, 7-5, 5-7, 6-3. 
LAVI R and ROY EMERSON look the doubles 
over Cliff Drysdalc of South Africa and Roger Tay- 
lor of England 8-6. 8-6. 


South African ROBERT MAUD bested country- 
man Keith Dicpraam 7-5. 7-5 to win the London 
hard-court championship after Diepraam had de- 
feated American Arthur Ashe in the semifinals. 
ANN JONES defeated Joyce Williams 6-1, 4-6, 6— 
4 in an all-British women's final. 


track a field Villanovas MARTY LIQUOR! 
easily beat Kipchoge Keino of Kenya in a mcct-rcc- 
ord 3:42.6 lor the 1.500 meters in the second annual 
Martin Luther King Games in Villanova. Pa. REY- 
NALDO BROW N of the California Track Club 
won the high jump at 7' 2 /,'. best in the world this 
vear. with Frank Costello second at 7' I*. DAVE 
ROM A NSKY of the Delaware Track Club set a new 
American record of 5:48.0 in the 1.500-meter walk, 
while JOHN CARLOS won both the 100-melcr and 
200-mcter dashes in 1 0.1 and 20.4 ( page 22). 
INDIANA won its first Big Ten outdoor title in 
13 years, capturing five events, including a meet- 
record performance by Steve Kelley, who was 
clocked in 8:4S.3 lor the 3.000-meter steeplechase. 
UCLA scored 33 points in the last two events to 
retain its Pacific Eight title, but Washington State's 
RICK RILEY stole the show with the year s first 
sub-four-minute mile in the U.S., a meet-record 
3:59.2. KANSAS won the Big Eight title for the 
fourth year in a row; Missouri's MEL GRAY was 
named the meet's outstanding athlete — winning the 
100-yard dash in 9.3. the 220 (after setting a meet- 
record 20.4 in the preliminaries), placing second in 
the long jump, fourth in the triple jump and an- 
choring the third-place 440-yard relay team. 

mileposts - RESIGNED: After bringing Boston 
its first Stanley Cup since 1941, HARRY SINDEN. 
coach of the NHL Bruins, to enter the construc- 
tion business. Sinden guided the Bruins from last 
place to first in his four years with the club. 
RETIRED: England's leading bookmaker. WIL- 
LIAM HILL. 67. leaving his mulli-million-dollar 

bloodstock and breeding interests, which already in- 
clude the 1949 English Derby winner Nimbus and 
the great sprinter Grey Sovereign. 
REAPPOINTED: As head coach ofthe 1972 Olym- 
pic basketball team. Oklahoma Stale's HENRY 
I BA, w ho directed the 1964 and 1968 gold med- 
alists. After 41 years of coaching, his record of 767 
wins and 338 losses ranks second only to Adolph 
Rupp in college play. 

AMBUSHED: Shot in the back by an unknown as- 
sailant in Jersey City. N.J., light-heavyweight con- 
tender FRANKIE DcPAULA. All set to light Don 
Fullmer at Madison Square Garden last year. De- 
Paula was suspended from boxing after being named 
in a federal indictment involving the theft of S75.000 
worth of copper bars. 

DIED: WALTER (Dutch) RUETHER. 76. pitch- 
er for the Cubs. Dodgers, Senators and Yankees, 
w ho ran up an 1 1 -year major league record of 137 
wins and 95 losses. His most famous win was a 9-1 

victory over the "Black Sox" in the opening game 

ofthe 1919 World Scries. 

DIED: CLARK SHAUGHNESSY. 78. considered 
one of America's foremost football coaches, whose 
1940 Stanford team won the Rose Bowl and who 
reintroduced the T formation to the game. Shaugh- 
ncssy also spent 12 years with the Bears as tech- 
nical adviser: his motto: "The object of football is 
not to annihilate the other team, but to advance 
the ball." 
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Novel. 51-62 ;oc Schwe .erdt 69 UPI. frank Rus- 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



dick pope jr. of Cy- 
press Gardens, won the 
Florida State Skcet 
Shoot championship in 
the 12-gauge, hitting 75 
straight in a shoot-olf 
with five other perfect 
shooters out of a field 
of 137. Pope and wife 
Frances won the world 
husband-and-wifc title 
in 1967. 


RENEE LARAVIE, 10, 

of the Dayton Dolphins 
set a new state record 
of 2:23.3 for the 200- 
yard freestyle at the 
Ohio AAU Class A 
championships — plus 
new meet records in the 
50- and 100-yard free- 
stylcs, the 100-yard in- 
dividual medley and the 
50-yard breaststroke. 


TED MOEHLM ANN 

from St. Louis won 
three titles in the senior 
division (over 40) of the 
national badminton 
tournament 23 years 
after winning three ti- 
tles in the first national 
junior championship 
ever held. This year he 
won thcsinglcs, doubles 
and mixed doubles. 


al NANEZ. a 6 ' I ", 
235-pound senior from 
James Lick High in San 
Jose, won all 43 of his 
wrestling matches this 
season, giving him a 
four-year record of 1 10 
wins and 18 losses. In- 
cluded in his victories 
were eight tournament 
titles, w ith 29 of his 43 
wins coming by pins. 


RON WILLIAMSON, 

18, a senior right-hand- 
er from Hallsboro 
(N.C.) High, has a 13- 
2 record, including 
eight shutouts and five 
no-hitters, three of 
them coming in consec- 
utive games. After 
pitching 91 innings he 
has given up only 18 

hits and no earned runs. 


jack THOMAS. 18, led 

his undefeated Towson 

(Md.) High lacrosse 

team, No. I in the state 

and nine-time county 
champion, toa 19-2 win 
over Perry Hall by scor- 
ing four goals and seven 
assists. He has com- 
piled a record total of 
33 goals and 57 assists 
for the season. 
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10 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 



Jan vender Zee 
is (he world’s best 
tolwcco blender. 

We give him the 
world’s best tobaccos 
to blend. 

DOUWE EGBERTS 

IKK SE REEND 

We've been producing the world’s great 
tobacco mixtures since 1753. Now we have 
a new blend. A masterful blend of truly 
superb tobaccos. Because it is the best 
in the house, we call it our D.E.* HOUSE 
BLEND. You may enjoy the D.E. HOUSE 
BLEND in two versions — Regular and 
Aromatic. Both are in handsome tins. If 
you have been seeking an outstanding 
pipe tobacco, we suggest you try our 
HOUSE BLEND. It is sensibly priced at 

70C a tin. 

For the name of the store nearest you 
that purveys our HOUSE BLEND, write 
to Douwe Egberts, Inc., P.O. Box 472, 
Chatsworth, California 91311. 


*Our full name is Douwe Egberts 
Tabaksmaatschappij. Quite a mouthful to 
pronounce, isn’t it? That's all right. 





PEACE PENTATHLON 

Sirs: 

Wow! That article. The World's First 
Peace Pentathlon (May II), has got to be 
the most revolutionary you've written. I 
mean it changes Si’s whole outlook on sport 
and competition. Great! Jones & Smith 
(Robert F. and David Winnie-the-Pooh 
Miln) really pul one together. 

Laine Ludwig 

Littleton, Colo. 

Sirs: 

I am a little disappointed in Sports II- 
lustrated's ability to defend competition, 
which David Smith so poorly put down. 
Amidst the biggest fields of competitors there 
is the greatest sense of love and admiration 
for the opponent. When this feeling is lost, 
then we are talking about war and mate- 
rialistic gain, which I am afraid our Mr. 
Smith is confusing with athletic competition. 
Ask Jim Ryun and Martin Lictuori about 
competition. Each has become a better mil- 
er because of the other. I say this is one of 
the greatest examples of mutual admiration. 
We can make ourselves believe anything in 
our own minds, but when we allow our- 
selves to be confronted by our competitors — 
friends, equalizers or whatever — we gain 
insight to the facts that we can be wrong 
and that we can always do better. If David 
Smith were a true athlete he would be smart 
enough to know that athletic competition 
makes a lot of us better than we are, and 
that an athlete learns through his mistakes. 

Joanne Tomasello 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs: 

Re The World's First Peace Pentathlon, I 
should like to make the following obser- 
vations: 

1 ) Smith's anlicompctilion stand smacks 
dangerously of "Do-your-own-thing-but- 
conform-to-my-eccentricities"; 

2) As for his claim that the Greeks sup- 
ported violence by their games, may I point 
out in respect to his events that all our mil- 
itary services use parachutes; Navy Seals 
scuba dive and swim distance; soldiers have 
always run (training); and, finally, no vir- 
tue can be claimed to exist logically among 
a motorbike, its rider and his environment; 

3) Competition in man seems to be far 
more inherent than capitalistically derived. 

Michael Edward O'Donnell 

Wise, Va. 

Sirs: 

Not enough was said in your article about 
Dave's Boy Scout work. As a member of 
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Troop 17 in San Francisco, he became the 
youngest eagle scout in California. He has 
more than 50 merit badges. Whenever he 
returns to San Francisco he takes time out 
to attend scout meetings and to instruct 
boys in swimming and water safety. 

Steven A. Israel 

San Francisco 

HORSES AND TIGERS 

Sirs: 

The Kentucky Derby (A Command Per- 
formance, May 1 1 ) is considered to be the 
pinnacle of horse racing. Other races may 
be older or richer, but the Derby is con- 
sidered the top. It is unfortunate that Rob- 
ert Lehmann, owner of 1970 Derby winner 
Dust Commander, cares more for a tiger 
than a horse who had the stamina, skill 
and speed to be first at the end of "heart- 
break lane," a place shared with such greats 
as Swaps, War Admiral, Citation, Whirl- 
away and others. Mr. Lehmann should be 
told that, while tigers are in abundance, Ken- 
tucky Derby winners number exactly 96. 

Robert Marshall 

Florence, Ala. 

Sirs: 

Robert Lehmann is boastful of his var- 
ious tiger kills. While one may be excused, 
since the tiger was a man-killer, the others 
were killed for sport. Doesn't Mr. Lehmann 
know that tigers are an endangered spe- 
cies? 

Sheppard Davis 

Millbrook, N.Y. 

EARTHY COMMENTS 

Sirs: 

I assume your May 4 article on Secre- 
tary of the Interior Walter Hickel ( The Earth 
as Seen from Alaska) was intended to be 
the most biting piece of satire since Gul- 
liver's Travels. If so, you very cleverly con- 
verted the Secretary’s mock views into 
serioheroic statements. If SI was not 
doing straight line for Mr. Hickel, then 
wc are right back where we started from: 
watching Hickel fiddle while Earth burns. 

William C. Gudal 

Lexington, Va. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Pat Ryan's article about Sec- 
retary Hickel. It beats me how she could 
have gotten all that down in the plane when 
it was so dark and so crowded. 

Ted Stevens 
U.S. Senator 
Alaska 

Washington 

continued 



CHEVY’S NEW 
LITTLE CAR: F 
YOU LIKE THE 
197LYOLTLL UKE 
THE 1975. 


If you've been with us for the past few 
weeks, you know we're ready with our own 
little car. Almost. 

But first, there are a few things we've 
been meaning to talk to you about. 

No shiny new ashtray knobs. 

Before we tell you anything about the 
car itself, we think you should know that 
once it comes out, it's going to stay out. We 
don't plan to change it for at least four years. 

We've got it just the way we want it, 
and we think you'll like it. 

Of course, there is the possibility 
that we'll find ways to improve it 
from a functional standpoint. If we 
do, we will. We'll make you a 
promise, though: no change 
for the sake of change. 

So, in effect, when you 
see the 1971, you'll also 
be seeing the 1975. That's 
how confident we are. 

Here's why. 

Little, but big. 

To be perfectly honest, 
we're pretty proud. Our little car 
is unlike any other little car. 

For one thing, it is 
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indeed little: it's on a tight 97-inch wheel- 
base, and it's built for four passengers. Yet 
it feels bigger, because there's as much room 
per passenger as there is in many big cars. 

There are other things that make our 
little car a lot of little car, like its zippy per- 
formance, its quiet ride, and even its taut, 
smooth handling. In fact, our little car is more 
than just maneuverable — it's plain old fun. 

Naturally, all of these things are ads 
in themselves, so stay tuned to this magazine. 
Little, but little. 

Although our little car feels and 
acts like a much bigger car, there 
are times when its littleness really 
shines. 

Like when you pull into a gas 
station. We aren't ready with 
final figures yet, but we can say 
this much: our little car will 
get gas mileage in the same 
neighborhood as the best of 
the economy cars. And that's 
a pretty good neighborhood. 

Our little car will also 
seem very little when you go to 
buy it: prices will be very 
close to ordinary little cars'. 

You'll see. 




FREE TO 


Sports Illustrated 



FREE— tO-day trial of an exciting three-record album 
"The Swing Era: 1940-1941" (30 hit tunes on 12-inch stereo LPs) 


FREE - 10-day examination of the fascinating picture book 
"How It Was to Be Young Then" in the big-band Swing Era 


Remember the great music of the Swing Era? 

• Artie Shaw’s Begin the Beguine 

• Glenn Miller's Moonlight Serenade 

• Tommy Dorsey's Opus One 

• Benny Goodman’s Let’s Dance 

Now— hear their music re-created in todays 
stereo — by accepting at no obligation a 
whole Time-Life Records’ book-and-record 
package containing 30 such great swing per- 
tormances, complete, in modern LP stereo- 
wit h a volume of pictures and stories that 
tells “How It Was to Be Young Then"— in the 
Swing Era— yours to enjoy for 10 days free! 

The remarkable music you'll hear on these 
big 12-inch stereo LPs is based on the classic 
arrangements that made the big bands fa- 
mous. These great arrangements were re- 
recorded by specially assembled groups of 
present-day virtuoso musicians and arrang- 
ers, all of them devotees of the Swing Era. 
Each new recording has been carefully 
checked against existing 78 rpms. Except for 
the superb richness of these new hi-fi rec- 
ords, you probably couldn’t tell which were 
played by the original band. Only these 
sounds don’t come to you on a 78 recording 
( the only kind of records that were made in 
1940)... but in brilliant, modern stereo. It's 
as if the big bands of the Swing Era had 
made recordings for you today— with all their 
original magic enhanced by the miracle of 
today’s sound! 

AN EXCITING OFFER 
We will gladly send you a three-record al- 
bum. ’The Swing Era. 1940-1941,” which 
contains 30 recordings of the greatest hits of 
some of the greatest swing bands. We’d like 
you to enjoy this album for 10 days free 


—to discov er for yourself how faithfully 
Time-Life Records has recaptured the 
excitement of the big-band Swing Era! 

Included in the Swing Era package, 
you’ll also receive a wonderfully nostal- 
gic book of words and pictures entitled 
"How It Was to Be Young Then,” which 
re-creates the joys of growing up in that 
wonderful era: the Saturday-night col- 
lege proms, with two big bands per- 
forming and couples doing the Lindy 
Hop, fraternity hazing, college queens, 
dancing in the aisles at the Paramount 
Theatre on Broadway, the world of lO^ 
beer and Coke dates, comic books, non- 
co-ed colleges and weekend dates... as 
different from today’s world as Glenn 
Miller is different from Sam Cooke. To- 
gether, your records and book will let 
you live again to the rhythm of swing! 


THE BEST- LOVED 
SWING MUSIC 

Your album will take you on a nostalgic 
— but lively! — journey back to those 
golden days just before America en- 
tered World War II, when Roseland 
was jumping and Harlem’s Cotton Club 
echoed with the sounds of Duke Ellington 
and his band. You’ll hear “Stealin’ Apples,” 
played just as it was by Benny Goodman at 
so many college and university proms. You'll 
hear "Moonlight Serenade” and "In the 
Mood,” played just as they were by Glenn 
Miller at Frank Dailey’s Mcadowbrook or the 
Glen Island Casino. 

Those were the golden days for the swing 
bands, as they played their way into the 
hearts of millions of Americans. And your 
album will bring you 30 of the hits that cap- 


THt SATURDAY-NIGHT PROM brought out boys in their 
tuxedoes and girls in their evening gowns and they 
danced sedately under the watchful eyes of chaperons 
—sometimes to the music of two or three dance bands. 

tivated the country... yours to enjoy again 
and again, played just as they were— but with 
the magic of modern high-fidelity stereo. 

BE OUR GUEST 

Listen to these 30 superb recordings and en- 
joy "How It Was to Be Young Then” for 10 
full days as a guest of Time-Life Records. 
There's no cost, and you are under no obliga- 
tion. Just sample this album-and-book pack- 
age. If you are not delighted, simply return it, 
and that will end the matter. 

But, if you are as delighted as we think you 






READERS WHO LIKE SWING MUSIC 



GLENN MILLER led our of the great musical 
groups that made the brilliant Swing Era glitter. 

will bo, keep 'The Swing Era: 1940-1941" 
ancl enjoy a second pleasant surprise! The 
three 12-inch long-playing records in this 
great package have been recorded to the most 
exacting technical specifications. They arc 
the highcst-quality vinyl, identical to stereo 
records selling for $4.98 and more each ; you 
might expect to pay $15 for the three records 
alone, without tlic hard-cover hook. Yet, be- 
cause Time-Life Records has ordered these 
recordings in one large economical pressing, 
and because we sell direct to you without the 
cost of retail outlets or salesmen, we can offer 
you this three-record album for just $11.95.* 
plus shipping and handling, in stereo, with 


the Time-Life Records book “How It Was to 
Be Young Then” included at no extra cost. 

Just mail the attached postage-free reply 
card today, and we’ll mail you your album for 
10 days’ free trial. 

YOUR INTRODUCTION 
TO A NEW SERIES 

“The Swing Era: 1940-1941” is the first in an 
exciting swing-band record-and-book series 
created by Time-Life Records called “The 
Swing Era." Together, these magnificent re- 
cordings bring you the best of the great 
swing music, from early 1930 through the 
memorable years when swing was capturing 
the hearts of millions down to the war years 
and the postwar boom. 

There will be additional albums and pic- 
ture books. Each package will be shipped, on 
approval, every second month to listeners 
who subscribe. There is, however, no com- 
mitment, and any record-and-book package 
may be returned— or the free audition priv- 
ilege may be cancelled by you at any time. 
By returning the attached reply card, yOu 
simply accept the privilege of listening to 
"The Swing Era: 1940-1941” for 10 days 
FREE. Fill out the reply card right now. before 
you forget it. and mail it TODAY. 

Time-Life Records, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


THIRTY GREAT SWING 
HITS YOU’LL HEAR 

Glenn Miller version of Moonlight Serenade 

• Sunrise Serenade • Little Brown Jug • In 
flic Mood • Tuxedo Junction • Anvil Cliorus 
(Parts l and II) 

Harry James version of Two o'clock Jump 
■ Music Makers • Cirihiribin • Von Made Me 
Love You 

Charlie Barnet version of Cherokee • Pomp- 
ton Turnpike • Itedskin Rhumba 
Tommy Dorsey version of Lonesome Road 
(Parts l and II) • Swanee River • Deep River 
Benny CcKidinan version of Stealin’ Apples 

• Let’s Dance 

Artie Shaw version of Temptation • Frencsi 

• Stardust 

Les Brown version of Bizet Has His Day 
Duke Ellington version of Take the "A" Train 
Woody Herman version of Blues on Parade 
Jimmie Lunce/ord version of Well All Right 
Then 

Claude Thornhill version of Snowfall 
Jan Savin version of 720 in the Books 
Bob Crosby version of South Rampart 
Street Parade 





The outside 
is inside 


English Leather Timberline®— a rugged 
refreshing scent for the outdoor man. In 
after shave, cologne, soap, deodorant and 
gift sets. English Leather Timberline. It gives you 
the great feeling of the great outdoors. 

ENGLISH LEATHER 

TIMBERLINE. 



PRODUCT or MEM COMPANY. INC . NORTHVAlE. N J 07647 
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TWO-FISTED SOLUTION 

Sirs: 

I believe I have a method of eliminating 
fights in hockey. Whenever a fight breaks 
out, officials should allow the combatants 
to slug it out as long as they deem it nec- 
essary to display their manhood. Ridiculous? 
Not at all: let me explain. 

First, it is my belief that many players ac- 
cept the challenge of the dropped gloves sole- 
ly because they know that the light will be 
stopped quickly and their chances of being 
kayoed are very slim. If the players knew 
that all fights would be to the finish, with- 
out interference, they might be a little more 
reluctant to involve themselves in such mean- 
ingless bouts. Secondly. I think the players 
would begin to feel a little foolish about con- 
tinually interrupting play with brawls that 
would go on indefinitely and would drain 
them of considerable amounts of energy. 
Who knows, even the fans might become 
bored and begin to boo the players, de- 
manding that they get back to playing 
a little . . . uh . . . what’s the name of 
that game again? 

Jim Ingraham 

Eastlake, Ohio 

OUR TOWN 

Sirs: 

Your article, A Brief Search for America 
(May 4), struck me as being an attempt to 
justify the kind of small-tow n mentality that 
degrades and will ultimately ruin high school 
athletics. I spent my high school years in a 
town of fewer than 3,000 and feel com- 
pelled to speak out against the people who 
make school games a matter of life and 
death. 

It begins with a coach who makes a liv- 
ing bullying 16-year-olds because he can- 
not or will not cope with the adult world. 
Usually with the approval of parents, he 
tells the players that they have to become 
■‘men”; that to be gentle is to be inferior 
("Hit him harder, Mama's boy”). When a 
team of championship caliber develops, 
members of the community begin telling 
the "stars" how important each game is to 
the town. The school principal urges the stu- 
dents to "support our team" and to "show 
school spirit." Pressures developed by the 
coaches, parents, community and school- 
mates become totally out of line with the 
stated reasons for having interschool ath- 
letics. The slogan "Show me a good losei 
and I'll show you a loser" has no place in 
an American high school. 

Larry Crowson 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

John Underwood's article on sports par- 
ticipation in small-town America was real- 
ly outstanding. To me, he illuminated the 
true essence, pleasure and lifetime value 

continued 
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For every parent . . . 
For every teacher . . . 
THE TIME GUIDE TO 


At least 5 million youngsters in this 
country have tried marijuana. 

They're not delinquents or from urban 
slums. They're kids you know. Maybe 
your own. 

Like it or not, drugs permeate much of 
today’s youth culture. Children as young 
as nine or ten are singing songs of drug- 
induced highs, wearing clothing inspired 
by psychedelic dreams, speaking the jar- 
gon of the addict and experimenting with 
dozens of possibly harmful substances. 


Against this background, the TIME Edu- 
cation Program has created DRUGS AND 
THE YOUNG, a clear, comprehensive and 
unemotional look at drug abuse. 


Originally prepared for the TIME So- 
cial Studies Program, this exclusive guide 
is now available to the public. Its price 
is $1.50 per booklet; or for orders of 
more than 10 booklets, $1.00 each. (Post- 
age and handling included.) 

Many of the points brought out by the 
booklet are surprising; some are shock- 
ing. For example: 

• Unlike heroin, most drugs taken by 
teenagers are relatively inexpensive. A 
“joint” of marijuana costs only about 75£. 
A Dexedrine pill just 10<:. 

• Many parents unwittingly steer their 
children toward experimentation by their 
own abuse of so-called accepted drugs. 

• Underworld pushers don't hook most 
youngsters on drugs. Their friends do. 

• Drug education should begin at about 
the third grade level. Drug abuse has al- 
ready reached some junior high schools. 

The booklet points out that the worst 
strategy a community can adopt is to pre- 
tend that no problem exists. It is in the 
comfortable suburban areas and rural 
towns — the ‘it can’t happen here places' 
— that drug use is growing fastest. 

CONTENTS INCLUDE: 

• What drugs are youngsters using? 

• Why do youngsters start on drugs? 

• How often does experimentation lead 
to addiction? 

• Where do parents go wrong? 

• How should drugs be approached in 
the classroom? 

• First-person accounts by two young- 
sters of their experiences with drugs 
(on spirit-master for easy duplication.) 




Golf can be beautiful. 


Wilson Staff 


, It could 
change your luck. 


Available only through golf professional shops. Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. nicer Grove. Illinois 


EtiftNGE 

ABBRE5S 

If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 N. Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Name 


Street 

City 


State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States, Can- 
ada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
SI 2.00 a year, Military personnel anywhere in 
the world $8.50 a year: all others S 1 6.00a year. 
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of an interest in sports. I'd like to see 
more such stories. 

Thomas C. Emmfl 

Gainesville. Fla. 

Sirs; 

Underwood says Lewisiown, Mont, 
claims to have "the finest drinking water in 
the world." It is99.8 f ‘; pure. Evidently the> 
have never heard of Deming, N. Mex., which 
gets its water supply from an underground 
river. This water is 99.9 r J pure and this 
Southwestern city is correct in claiming the 
"purest, finest-tasting water anywhere.'* 

I don't want to pick your article to pieces, 
but I feel that credit should go where it is 
truly due. 

Steven James 

Oil Center, N. Mex. 

• In a lecture on the often meaningless 
slogans of advertising. Harvard's polit- 
ical scientist Arthur Holcombe once de- 
claimed: "Here is a soap that says it is 
99 4 Vwo%pure. I ask you. gentlemen, pure 
whafl" — ED. 

SEAL FOR APPROVAL 

Sirs: 

Cheers to the students of Reno (Nev.) 
High (People, April 27) for protesting the 
pollution typified in the state seal. You might 
be interested to know that our city seal 
here in Syracuse is equally polluted and is 
in the process of being changed. Mayor Lee 
Alexander has ordered a city-wide compe- 
tition to come up with a new seal to re- 
place the one that now depicts industrial 
chimneys belching smoke all over the place. 

Michael H. Leiderman 
WHEN Radio 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

UNSPOILED SPORT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to the volleyball players 
on the West Coast (Spiking s the Punch at 
UCLA , May 4)! They’ve succeeded in tak- 
ing a game that was played for sun and fun 
and putting it on a national level without 
taking anything away from the sport itself. 
Even the most important tournaments lack 
the hcavv atmosphere of sulking and psych- 
ing athletes. The players bring their girls, 
their dogs and buckets of chicken. The uni- 
forms may look flashy and sophisticated 
but, if you look hard enough, you'll find 
sand in everybody's ears. 

Thanks for spreading the word on vol- 
leyball. It’s a great sport. 

Bob Garrett 

Los Angeles 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 



All I can do is ask. 

Remember, only you can prevent forest fires. ’°0° 
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Break oi 
frosty bo 
and kee] 
martinis 


The swizzle stick is an authentic replica of the Armorial Bearings of The Honourable John H. P. Gilbey, who invites you to share the family gin. 






